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she wars lo rear 


‘WOULD YOU HAND HER A SKILLET? 


THERE IS ONE BEST TIME to advertise your product 
to a woman—when she’s thinking about the same thing you are. 
For instance, cruise advertising, automobiles, cameras, and such 
pleasurable items are rightly placed in the section a woman turns to 
for pleasure and entertainment — McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS 


1S SHE WORRYING about her complexion? Her new fall 
clothes? Her figure? That side of a woman’s life offers a mood you 
can turn to your advantage. Tell her about lipstick, face powder, cold 
cream, how to have gleaming teeth, at a time when she is giving con- 
centrated attention to the subject in MeCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY 





TELL YOUR STORY on cooking, kitchen machinery, and 
child care when it echoes her mood. When she’s reading about 
household management, meals, and babies, you’re a lot more cer- 
tain of an audience. You're talking to her at the right time when you 
place your advertisement on the pages of MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


WHAT IS THE 31% SAVING? Actual figures from tests made by Dr. 
Starch show how mahy more women see, and how many more women 
read, your advertisement thanks to McCall's new triple make-up. And 
advertisers report to us similar gains in results. Would you like to see 
theproof? Write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE is 
quite an avalanche of book-lovers! When 
so many people rush to accept a new book-bar- 
gain idea there must be something revolutionary 
about it! Read about its money-saving features. 
You too will want a FREE Membership—while 


PPsunprep a THOUSAND THREE 


there is still time! 


WHY is this plan sweeping the country? 
HOW MUCH money can it save YOU? The big- 
gest feature is that you can get books published at 
$2.00 to $3.50 and even more FOR ONLY ONE 
DOLLAR! This can save you anywhere from $12 to 
$30 or more, depending upon the number of books 
which you yourself decide you want. Here are some of 
the other advantages which will interest you too:— 


Why 57,371 Book-Lovers Rushed to Join 


The simple idea of the 
Club is this: You get real 
savings on outstanding vol- 
umes—worth reading and 
owning—IF and WHEN you 
yourself (after free examina- 
tion) decide to keep them! 


The plan is liberal, free 
from obligation. You merely 
take a book when YOU want 
one. You may take as FEW 
books as you desire. There is 
no “monthly requirement” 
—no “yearly minimum.” 
You may even examine any 
book free—BEFORE you 
decide whether or not to keep 
it. You may substitute one 
book for your choice of any 
other among the 200 to 300 
reported upon during the 
year in the Club Bulletin, 
free to members. 


Furthermore, there are no 
membership fees—no dues. 
You can discontinue your 
membership at any time, 
without “forfeits” or further 
commitment. 

Each book is individual, 
full size, well printed, and 
attractively bound. Care- 
fully chosen for interest, 
permanent value, and liter- 
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E ourself 
like this Club! Try a 


will cost you 


you under no 


Send c now without money. We will 
send you "WILLIAM PITT,” ~ pre- 


beep 


IAM PITT,” as an lege i 
brings you for only $1 each! Unless more than 
the trial will nothing—place 





MEMBERSHIP 
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ary excellence, the Club’s 
monthly selections include 
$2 to $3.50 books of fiction, 
biography, travel, adventure, 
history. Not “cheap re- 
prints,” but ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS or editions iden- 
tical with the original. 
Among the famous authors of 
books offered are H. G. Wells, 
John Drinkwater, W. Som- 
erset Maugham, Ellen Glas- 
gow, and others listed else- 
where on this page. 


How "Much Longer Can 
We Offer 
FREE MEMBERSHIPS? 


When the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club plan was 
formulated the costs _ of 
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a ONE DOLLAR club 
—the price per book 
cannot and will not 


be raised! 
fore, the continuance 
of rising costs com- 


may 
pel us to adopt the only other 
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To be sure of getting your 
membership free, we suggest that 
you accept the following special 
trial-offer at once: 


See for Yourself 
Make this Free Trial 


plus small postage charge of ten 
of examining moathly selection before you 

mon ion lore you 
remit. But if “WILLIAM PITT” (or any 


ice of $1 
Sete. Roch 


mone { Address: * 
DAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
12-12,Garden City, N. Y. 
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Vigsitetdlapialmls 
Books Published : 
at’2 to3* When-x 

ever YouWant <; 


Authors Such As 


H. G. WELLS 

W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 

ELLEN GLASGOW 

T. S. STRIBLING 

ROBERT HICHENS 

WM. McFEE 

CLEMENCE DANE 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST 

PHILIP GIBBS 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 





Are Among The 
Famous Writers 
of Books Offered 
The 23-Year-old “Schoolboy” 
Who REFUSED to be 
Prime Minister of England! 


At 23 Pers 


the Premier- 
ship of Brit- - 
ain. At 24he 
accepted. No 
wonder a sa- , 
tirical poem of the day exclaimed. 
“A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy's care!” 
Up to now, no story 
- of his astounding life has 
4 been both duthentic and 
readable, both true and 
, rilling. But now the 
astonishing sto of William Pitt, the 
Younger, is told with breathless fascina- 
tion in this masterly biography. Who was 
this man? Why did he tower so gigantically 
over his friends, so decisively over his 
enemies? 

What was the dramatic signal that 
flashed his ascendancy to the Premier- 
ship? What was the outcome when he 

ed stake his all against 

the scornfully sensuous 
Catherine the Great of 
Russia? What happened 
when he, unskilled, drew 
swords with that greatest 
of battle-geniuses, Na- 
poleon? 
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eighteen — of his mastery? 


was the vice that probably cut short his life 
in its prime? 

He wrote England's h in blood, in 

and in the honey of veiled diplo- 

e had to play, he 

How? this 


history for a more fascinating story. 








DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 12-12, Garden City, N. Y. 
enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each monsa 


I decide to keep it I will send you the Club price of 
the small pastage chesye of ten cents. If I do not like 

n which. case I am to have the privilege 
ing an alternative book, if I wish, from n t 
bligated as a Club Member in any way except 
te pay for the hooks waten I Gocite to Beep. I am to be free to 
discontinue membership at any time I ih. 
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DISTINCTIVE 


... and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 


























PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
2 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


a 
IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 
"Under Reliance Management’ 
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JOSEPH CHOATE, LIQUOR CZAR: Appointed 
by President Roosevelt as head of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration, he is 
the key man in dealing with the problems of 
repeal.— (See pages 5and 17). (Wide World). 

FATHER COUGHLIN: The radio priest before 
a cheering audience overflowing a New York 
theatre defends the administration’s money 
policies and attacks Al Smith.—(See pages 
21 and 32). (Wide World). 

MOB LAW: Troops with fixed bayonets stand 
guard at Salisbury, Md., armory to prevent 
an aroused mob from rescuing four prisoners 
arrested for alleged participation in a lynch- 
ing.—(See page 6). (Acme). 

VISITORS: The President in the open car he 
drives at Warm Springs, Ga., welcomes three 
guests, Gen. Hugh Johnson, Ambassador 
William Bullitt, John J. Raskob (left to 
right).—(See page 9). (Keystone). 

SEVEN MILLION VOLTS: Close-up of the 
most powerful electric current achieved 
by man, flashed from Dr. Robert Van de 
Graaff’s generator, with which he hopes to 
smash the atom.—(See page 26). (Acme). 

HULL AT SEA: On his way to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Montevideo, Uruguay, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull (center) is ini- 
tiated by King Neptune as he crosses the 
Equator.—(See page 13). (Wide World). 

BEER BARON CONVICTED: Waxey Gordon 
gets 10 years in prison and $80,000 fine for 
Federal income tax evasion on his New York 
prohibition profits.—(See page 28). (Interna- 
tional). 
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LETTERS 


CONSERVATION CORPS OFFICERS 

Why wouldn’t it be possible to pick and train met 
especially to officer the Civilian Conservation Cor “ 
This would provide more jobs, and also release teen 
of the thousands of officers of the Regular Army back 
to their posts. This is a severe strain on the army as 
the absence of these officers is creating a tremendoys 
handicap to the proper training of the army. Genera] 
MacArthur now declares the army “is far below the 
danger line.’’ In this he gives a warning. 

Better still, these officers’ places could be taken by 
competent members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps or 
the American Legion who are at present unemployed. 


RayMonp E. Gu 
Unadilla, N. Y. - 


PREFERENCE 
I have felt the need of a review of this sort, I would 
rather have one good man’s judgment than a dozen 
men's viewpoints. 
A. R. MeEtca.re 


Newark, N. J. 


Peru, Ill. 


ENJOYS SCIENCE 

I enjoy reading your stories on scientific subjects 
and I wish you would have more of them. Why not 
tell us something about the great developments that 
have been made in automobiles during the past decade. 


Perry E. GILverre 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“CHISELER” AND USAGE 
May I ask why News-WEEx insists upon using the 
word ‘“‘chiseler,’’ an undignified term at best and one 
which is certainly not good English? It seems that 
some such word as ‘“‘violator’’ would be better. . . 
(Mrs.) Emiry N. Satzman 





San Francisco, Cal. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Members of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration have used the word “‘chiseler’’ in such a 
way as to impart to it a definite meaning not precisely 
conveyed by any other word, and News-WeEerx has 
quoted them. However, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, dis- 
tinguished lexicographer, a month ago said of 
“chiseler:”’ “It is to be expected that the word will 
find its way into good English. When the President 
of the United States employs what has been a slang 
phrase he clothes it with dignity.” 


GOLD THOUGHTS 

The article Gold in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine prompts some thoughts upon my part that I be- 
lieve you will be interested in reading. 

Ours is the best money in the world and I opine 
that we should not tamper with it. If we think no 
more of our dollar than to cheapen it, we should be 
ashamed of ourselves. An important reuisite is a 
stable currency and an unvarying standard of value 
Instead of cheapening our money, let us increase its 
value. 

Inflation will cause losses to the thrifty and if this 
be done officially it is a serious mistake upon the part 
of our government. Our government should encourage 
thrift instead of discouraging it. 

Concerning our money, not inflation but circula- 
tion is the real need. Why should one pay $50 for a 
$15 suit of clothes; or $10 for a $3 pair of shoes? 
I believe that it is more desirable that there be a 
big volume of business in units rather than in dol- 
lars. That is, that more persons enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living is more important than that bank clear- 
ings be recorded in big amounts. 

Exchanging money from that of one country to that 
of another, I have long believed, would be more read- 
ily accomplished after the systems in most, if not all, 
other countries be based upon the decimal system as 
used in Canada and our country. The terminology to 
be the same as ours; or if local pride object in any 
case, they to use the same term for their monetary 
unit whether it be rupee, drachma, gulden, yen, dinar, 
or what not. 

Gold is the only international currency. It does 
not lose any prestige, whatever the edicts and decla- 
mations about the gold standard for currencies. By 
all ordinary standards, it is more precious than ever. 

I do not understand why the United States gov- 
ernment should purchase foreign gold. It seems to 
me that this offers an opportunity for our government 
to “Buy American” and thereby increase the volume 
of home industry. 

Liszt LENZEN 


DISTRUSTS IMPARTIALITY 

If you people are so-called “sound money” advo- 
cates, you can cancel my trial subscription and I will 
send you a dime for the copy I received today. | 

It was “sound money” which got us into the fix 
we were in, and just for argument’s sake, compare 
the prices of stocks and bonds as of March 1 (this 
year) and the present prices. I think you have 
forgotten already the misery the country has passed 
through. ; . 

The “Happy Warrior’ is not the Al Smith of a 
couple of years ago. He has become tied up wit 
Wall Street and is now doing their dirty work. | 
never thought he would be sucker enough to let Wall 
Street use him as a catspaw. But he’s done. 

If “baloney dollars” pull us out of the mud, why 
in hell worry about them? ‘Sound’ money was get 
ting us in the mud deeper and deeper. . 

Also, if you are an anti-administration outit, I 
don’t want your paper coming to my house. ” 

J. B. Grissins 

Miami, Fla. 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is nota sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


WRITE 


MONARCH 


ON 


GUARD 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


veo a ai ta 


PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If you do not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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“Hop aboard our ‘Magic Carpet 
for a thrill-ride round the globe” 


LONDON: PARIS: ROME: MADRID 


a world tour via radio. Because it’s a new 

SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE there'll be 
no fussing and fumbling about— only one 
dial to tune, no coils to plug in, no trimmers 
to adjust carefully. Just use the convenient 
log furnished with the set and the foreign 
station you want— maybe 10,000 miles or 
more away — comes in on the dot. 


Let’s Start to Merrie England! 


Let’s try GSSW, Chelmsford, England. Get it any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear peppy dance music 
from the Hotel Mayfair in London (Yes, those Britishers 
furnish music that’s as “hot” as any orchestra in the 
States!). Then, too, there are world news broadcasts 
that tell listeners all over the far-flung British Empire 
the news of the day in the homeland. At 6:00 P.M. 
(Midnight London time) it’s thrilling to hear “Big Ben,” 
in the House of Parliament, strike the hour of midnight 


in a sonorous voice. 


Jc: turn a switch and—z-i-p! we’re off on 


Foreign Reception Every Day in the Year 
Tired of the English program, eh? Like something 
French? That’s easy—let’s go to gay Paree. 


Here’s Radio Colonial, Paris, France, and it is on the 
air for the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear those dulcet tones of 
a spirited Mademoiselle? What, you can’t understand 
French? Never mind, here’s an orchestra and a song. 
Music is a universal language. This is Monday—that’s 
lucky, for there’ll be an hour’s talk in English today 
about the encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Paris in 1935. 


10,000-Mile Distant Stations Guaranteed 
Unusual to get such reception? Not at all for this 
receiver. This new SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is 
guaranteed to bring it in like that—yes, absolutely 
guaranteed to bring in foreign stations 10,000 miles or 
more away, every day of every week in the year, with 
loud speaker volume. 


How can they make such a guarantee? Well, chiefly 
because the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is a 
custom-made receiver. It is built with as much care and 


precision as a fine watch. There’s skilled designing and 
engineering behind it too—as well as parts good enough 
to carry a five-year guarantee against failure. 


Most Perfect Tone Quality in Radio 


Want to hear some more? Sure! Where do you want 
to go? Germany? All right. Here’s Zeesen. It can be 
SCOTT-ed any morning between 9:30 and 11:00. From 
it you will hear about the grandest symphony concerts 
put on the air any place. You'll be glad your SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE has such exquisite tone. And 
it is exquisite tone! So perfect that, in a studio test, 
observers were unable to distinguish between the actual 
playing of a pianist and the SCOTT reproduction of 
a piano solo from a broadcasting station when the set 
and the pianist were concealed behind a curtain. 























Tired of Germany? Then let’s jump to Spain on our 
“Magic Carpet.” Here’s EAQ, Madrid. Hear the casta- 
nets and guitars? Always typically Spanish music from 
this station between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. You'll enjoy 
EAQ doubly because they thoughtfully make their 
announcements in both English and their native tongue. 


Opera Direct from the Eternal City 


Want a quick trip farther south? Here’s Rome— 
12RO. The lady announcer’s voice is saying, “Radio 
Roma, Napoli.” From here, between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
daily, you'll hear grand opera with its most gorgeous 
voices and with the finest accompaniments. 


So you want to hear what’s doing on the other side 
of the world now? That’s easy, let’s get up early and 
pick up VK2ME, from Sydney, Australia, any Sunday 
morning between 5:00 and 8:30 A.M., or VK3ME, 
Melbourne, any Wednesday or Saturday morning, 
between 4:00 and 6:30 A.M. Hear the call of the famous 
bird of the Antipodes—the Kookaburra. There'll be 


an interesting and varied program, music, and always 
a talk on the scenic or industrial attraction of the 
country. 


Australian Stations Sound Close as Home 


Can I get Australia easily? Why, of course you can! In 
a test didn’t one SCOTT ALLWAVE pick up every 
regular program from VK2ME in Chicago, 9,500 miles 
away, over a whole year’s time? Quite a record? You bet! 
And what’s more, the programs received were recorded 
on phonograph records, and one was even played back 
to Australia over long distance telephone, and they 
heard it clear as a bell! That’s performance! 


These are but a few of the more than 200 foreign 
stations that may be heard by SCOTT owners. 


Tired of foreign travel? Well, let’s jog about the 
STATES—or Canada or Mexico—on the regular 
broadcast frequencies. Wonderful? You bet! There was 
never finer reception. Or you can eavesdrop on police 
calls, international phone transmission, gabbing ama- 
teur wireless telephony fans. Your fun with a SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE is unlimited. 


New Values! Prices Lowest Ever! 


Too expensive for you? Not at all! A SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE DELUXE won’t cost you more than any good 
model of an ordinary receiver. And it gives so much 
more in pleasure and satisfaction! 


You’d like to know more about it—the technical 
details, and proofs of those wonderful performances? 
Easy! Just tear out the coupon below, fill in your name 
and address, and mail it TODAY. 





THE E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW-129, Chicago, III. 

Tell me how I can have a SCOTT ALLWAVE 
DELUXE for a “Magic Carpet” of my own, and send 
me complete technical details, proofs of performance, 
and complete information. 


Name 





Address 





‘City 
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AN ERA ENDS: Death of Prohibition Finds Wet States 


Tuesday afternoon corks popped, and 
the act of raising a glass of alcoholic 
liquor to the lips and swallowing it 
became legal—in certain sections. For 
Utah, the thirty-sixth State had notified 
the State Department in Washington 
that it had ratified the Twenty-First 
Amendment, and national prohibition 
became a thing of the past. 

Although the nation is now wet, 24 
States remain arid by statute or con- 
stitutional provision. In the wet area, 
drinkers face a maze of laws, ordin- 
ances, and regulations. Some States 
find themselves unwillingly wet. Some 
States, though thirsty, are constitution- 
ally dry. 

The chaos produced many absurdi- 
ties. In several cases Legislatures 
wanted to prohibit drinking in a per- 
pendicular position. In another case 
argument centered around whether 
salted peanuts constituted a meal. 

President Roosevelt acted promptly. 
He took steps to bring the liquor in- 
dustry under Federal control pending 
the meeting of Congress in January. 
A marketing agreement was adopted. 
A code was drawn up, establishing a 
Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion. The board, with Joseph H. Choate 
Jr. (see cover and page 17) as its head, 
was appointed and given power to 
license or refuse to license distillers and 
to regulate production and prices. The 
board immediately announced that 4,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 gallons of foreign 
liquor will be imported into the country 
within the next two months to meet the 
demands of the thirsty. 

Importations are allowed under a 
quota system based on 1910-14 aver- 
ages for each country. Eventually those 
countries buying the most American 
goods may be given preference. 


According to the 1930 census the 24. 


drinking States contain 79,814,128 citi- 
zens or about two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s population. Each of these has its 
own ideas about liquor regulation. 


ARIZONA: Law administered by 
State Temperance Commission. 

Sellers: Groceries, drug, and other 
retail stores which do not deal exclu- 
Sively in liquor; restaurants and hotel 
dining rooms. 

How sold: Stores may sell package 
goods. Restaurants and hotels may sell 
drinks with meals. 

CALIFORNIA: Law administered by 
State Board of Equalization. 

Sellers: Restaurants, clubs, boarding 





Holding Widely Different Ideas About How and Where to Drink 





houses, railroad cars, and boats; dis- 
pensers of package goods not specified. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
drinks at tables, “counters,” or in 
rooms, with meals. 


COLORADO: Law administered by 
State Treasurer, by county and mu- 
nicipal authorities who issue licenses, 
and by Police Department. 

Sellers: Restaurants, dining cars, 
hotels, dining rooms, clubs, airplanes, 
and others. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
only beer, with bars prohibited. Hard 





ILLINOIS: The Legislature has 
wrangled over the problem of liquor 
control, with many opposed to any 
State regulation. Thanksgiving eve it 
adjourned, to reassemble last Tuesday. 
In Chicago, rum-selling has been wide 
open, but last week Mayor Kelly in- 
duced the City Council to pass an 
ordinance forbidding drinking at bars. 
Many communities have local option. 
The word saloon may not appear in 
any advertisement. 


INDIANA: Law administered by 
State Excise Director. 








ACME 


Graduation Day in a School for Bartenders, for 
Whom Positions Are now Available in Some States 


liquor may be sold only in packages. 


CONNECTICUT: Law administered 
by Liquor Control Commission. 

Sellers: Stores, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, taverns, and carriers. 

How sold: Stores, except drug stores, 
which are limited to filling’ prescrip- 
tions, may sell package goods whole- 
sale or retail. Restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, and carriers may sell beer and 
wine with meals. Taverns may sell 
beer only. Advertising is permitted 
only where goods are sold. 


DELAWARE: Law administered by 
Delaware Liquor Commission. 

Sellers: The commission, which may 
sell wholesale to delicatessen and gro- 
cery stores, hotels, clubs, stores. 

How sold: Stores may sell package 
goods. Hotels, restaurants, taverns, 
and clubs may sell drinks, but only 
clubs may have bars. Proprietors of 
drink dispensaries are abjured to dis- 
courage the ancient custom of standing 
treat. Advertising is restricted. 


Sellers: Restaurants, hotels, dining 
cars, and ship dining rooms; drug 
stores. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
natural wines. Distilled spirits may be 
sold only in drug stores by the package. 


LOUISIANA: There is no State law 
regulating hard liquor sales. Drinking 
has been open and unashamed for some 
time, and in New Orleans, home of 
the Sazerac cocktail and the Louisiana 
fizz, the absinthe houses of old have re- 
sumed their traditional functions. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Law admin- 
istered by Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Commission. 

Sellers: Restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
taverns (local option), concert halls 
(under certain conditions); stores dis- 
tributed according to population den- 
sity. 

How sold: Drinks sold only where 
food is served. Bars must be equipped 
with stools. 


MICHIGAN: The first State to vote 
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for repeal, it was not ready to drink 
when repeal arrived. Hard liquor was 
barred, though the Legislature was 
preparing to make it legal. 

MONTANA: Law administered by 
State Board of Equalization and county 
license boards. 

Seller: The State, through 56 State- 
regulated shops. Because of lack of 
funds, the shops had not been set up 
on repeal day, but no other agent was 
permitted to sell. Advertising is 
banned at places of sale. 

NEVADA: Law administered by city 
and county liquor boards. 

Sellers: Saloonkeepers and others, 
according to local provisions. 

NEW MEXICO: Law administered 
by State Board of Liquor Control. 

Sellers: Restaurants, hotels, cafes, 
and stores. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
drinks with meals. Package goods can- 
not exceed five gallons per package. 
Drinkers must be licensed, and records 
of their package purchases must be 
kept by dispensers. 

NEW YORK: Law administered by 
State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board. 

Sellers: Bona fide hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, vessels, or railroad cars; stores. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
with or without meals. Drinking at 
bars is prohibited. Stores, which are 
limited by districts, may sell package 
goods only in restricted amounts. 

OHIO: In the birthplace of the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Legislature 
had not yet legalized hard liquor, 
though it is on the way to do so. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Law administered 
by State Control Board. 

Sellers: Hotels, restaurants, 
clubs; 300 State-operated stores. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
by drink or package until Jan. 2, when 
the stores will be set up to take over 
package sales. 

RHODE ISLAND: Law administered 
by Alcoholic Beverage Commission. 

Sellers: Hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
taverns, and carriers. Licensed retail 
stores and drug stores. 

How sold: Restaurants, etc., may sell 
drinks with food. Licensed stores may 
sell by case or package. Drug stores 
may sell one quart to a purchaser at 
a time. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: A dry State, 
which permits citizens to import. a 
quart of liquor a month with permis- 
sion of a county judge. 

TENNESSEE: A dry State with a 
sense of humor, it has a law prohibit- 
ing sales within four miles of a school. 

WASHINGTON: Cities now attack- 
ing the problem with local option laws, 
including city-owned stores in Seattle 
and privately owned dispensaries in 
Tacoma and Aberdeen, until Legisla- 
ture meets Dec. 15. 

WISCONSIN: Every man his own 
liquor salesman until Legislature meets 
Dec. 11 to fill regulatory hiatus. 

OTHERS: Maryland, Missouri, and 
New Jersey were still struggling with 
legislation on Repeal Day. 


and 
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MOB LAW: Substitution of “Judge Lynch”’ for 


More Leisurely Justice Inflames National Controversy 


Lynchings and mob violence last 
week became a subject of national im- 
portance and country-wide controversy. 
The Governor of California got into 
hot water by condoning an unlawful 
hanging in his State, and the Governor 
of Maryland got into a similar fix by 
dutifully causing the arrest of four al- 
leged participants in the recent Prin- 
cess Anne lynching. In Missouri a mob 
hanged and burned a Negro, Lloyd 
Warner. 


CALIFORNIA: Two duck hunters 
saw something floating in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. They thought it was a seal. 
On coming closer, they found it was 
the body of young Brooke Hart, who 
had disappeared Nov. 9. Ten days 
earlier two men, John Holmes and 
Thomas H. Thurmond, had been trapped 
when they telephoned the young man’s 
father and demanded a ransom of $40,- 
000. Arrested, they confessed that 
they had murdered Hart and thrown 
his body into the Bay. 

As news of the discovery of the body 
spread, a mob gathered about San Jose 
jail, where Holmes and Thurmond were 
confined. Though the case against the 
men was clear, San Jose knew that of 
seven murderers brought to trial there 
in the last twenty months, only 
David A. Lamson had been convicted. 
They were taking no chances. 

All afternoon and evening the crowd 
grew. That night, chanting “Brooke 
Hart! Brooke Hart!” they stormed the 
door, using iron pipes as battering 
rams, and grabbed the kidnapers from 
their cells. 

What “could never happen in civi- 
lized California,” according to local 
movie censors, who recently deleted a 
lynching scene from a Hollywood pro- 
duction, then took place. The two men 
were lynched—lynched within a few 
feet of a statue of President McKinley, 
erected in memory of an address he 
had given there on the necessity of up- 
holding the laws and the Constitution. 

Next day in San Jose Mortuary, 
Brooke Hart’s body lay almost beside 
those of his murderers. Later all three 
were buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. In 
the morning the Governor, James Rolph 
Jr. issued his statement: 

“This is the best lesson California 
has ever given the country.” 

Although the citizens of San Jose 
soon sobered down (a crowd good- 
naturedly re-enacted the jail scene for 
the newsreels), the State of California 
and the nation were aroused, particu- 
larly when Governor Rolph reiterated 
his opinion that the lynching was “a 
good job.” The Gubernatorial offices 
were flooded with telegrams, state- 
ments to the press, and editorials, both 
approving and disapproving. 

“Congratulations on your attitude 
toward the red-blooded Californians 
who did the finest thing that has been 
heard of in years,” wired Mrs. Atwater 


.Among the 
‘ Hoover. 


* tion. 


Kent, wife of the radio manufacturer, 
“The entire country commends yoy 

for your courageous attitude,” tele. 

graphed Leo Carillo, the actor. 

“Congratulations on the stand you 
have taken,” said Henry Darlington, 
rector of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest in New York, who this Sunday 
apologized to his congregation for the 
message. 

Then came condemnation. William T. 
Manning, Dr. Darlington’s Bishop, told 
the press Governor Rolph should “re- 
tract his statement at once and pub- 
licly apologize for it or he should be 
removed from office.” A number of 
California organizations also protested, 

The Governor announced he had re- 
ceived 267 messages praising him and 
only 57 criticizing him. The San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce issued a 
statement to the press. It deplored the 
“humiliation and shame” of the lynch- 
ing and particularly Governor Rolph’s 
“laudation of the mob and its action.” 
signers was Herbert 


Mr. Hoover’s name spurred the Gov- 
ernor. “I deplore the use of troops 
against our own people,” he retorted. 
“Look at the mess we got into when 
troops were called out in Washington 
against the bonus marchers.” And as 
promptly Mr. Hoover replied: “One 
trouble with Governor Rolph’s state- 
ment is his gross ignorance of the 
facts. Not a single shot was fired, not 
a single person was injured by the 
troops called out in Washington...” 


MARYLAND: Gov. Albert Cabell 
Ritchie of Maryland is the antithesis 
of James Rolph. Whereas the Cali- 
fornia Governor still clings to boots and 
prefers the manners of the gold rush 
days, Governor Ritchie is proud of his 
urbanity. The affair which culminated 
in his action last week in Maryland— 
an action in striking contrast with that 
of Governor Rolph—is over a month 
old. 

In October George Armwood, a Negro 
accused of raping a 71-year-old white 
woman, was hanged and burned by a 
mob in Princess Anne. After a fruit- 
less coroner’s inquest, Attorney Gen- 
eral William Preston Lane Jr. of Mary- 
land made an independent investiga- 
Twice he wrote State Attorney 
Robins of Somerset County the name 
of nine suspects and demanded their 
arrest and arraignment before a mag- 
istrate. 

Mr. Robins first replied that he feared 
mob action, and then said that in any 
event habeas corpus proceedings would 
probably free the men if they were ar- 
rested without a coroner’s verdict or a 
grand jury indictment. 

Weary of legal bickering, Governor 
Ritchie called out 250 national guards- 
men. In dead of night they went to 
the Eastern Shore, arrested four men, 
and took their prisoners to the Salis- 
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bury armory (see cover). State At- 
torney Robins’s gloomy predictions were 
then justified. A mob 2,000 strong tried 
to free the prisoners. After a pitched 
battle, the guardsmen retreated, taking 
their prisoners secretly to Baltimore 
and leaving the mob to vent its spleen 
on newspaper correspondents. 

Next day an unarmed warden re- 
turned the prisoners to their home com- 
munity—and again Mr. Robins’s pre- 
dictions were borne out. The four were 
freed on writs of habeas corpus. Auto- 
mobile sirens shrieked a welcome home, 
and the sullen Eastern Shore talked of 
seceding from the State of Maryland. 


MISSOURI: While the country 
watched two Governors’ methods of 
handling lynchings, the Middle West 
staged its show. For more than three 
hours a mob of 5,000 stormed the jail 
in St. Joseph, seeking Lloyd Warner, 
Negro accused of attacking a white 
girl. Although this jail withstood a 
lynching attempt three years ago, last 
week’s lynchers copied the successful 
methods used in San Jose and bat- 
tered in the doors with rocks and iron 
pipes. Sheriff Otto Theisen tried to 
remove his prisoners to safety. 

As the last door was falling, Theisen 
decided to give up Warner. The mob, 
the Sheriff said later, “might have 
grabbed an innocent man... If I had 
seen what they were doing to my own 
house, I’d have shown them a real 
fight.” As a matter of fact, while van- 
dals were wrecking his home, the Sher- 
iff and a handful of men were still fight- 
ing half an hour after the last tear 
gas bomb was gone. 

But the crowd got the Negro, known 
for his gray spats and purple necktie, 
hanged him, and burned him when he 
was scarcely dead. Promptly Gov. 
Guy B. Park ordered an investigation. 
As his special officers hunted the 
lynchers and arrested two suspects, 
others sought robbers who took ad- 
vantage of the turmoil to rob a whole- 
sale tobacco firm of about $500. 


PRIOR LYNCHINGS: Lloyd War- 
ner’s hanging brought the lynchings 
for 1933 to 26. Last year there were 
only ten, the lowest figure since Judge 
Charles Lynch’s summary treatment of 
Tories during the Revolution immortal- 
ized his name. 

Records of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple show that since 1889 almost 5,000 
persons have been lynched in this coun- 
try. Of these 746 were white. Two 
other white men besides Thurmond and 
Holmes were lynched this year. They 
were taken from a Huntsville, Tenn., 
jail, where they were being held for 
murder, and shot to death in the woods. 

The greater number of victims are 
Negroes, most of them lynched in those 
Southern States where they outnum- 
ber the whites. Lynchings in the North 
are sporadic, the victims usually mur- 
derers. California and Maryland have 
had less than 50 lynchings each in the 
past 50 years, while Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi have had 500. Only the Yan- 
kee States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut have had spot- 








less records in the last half century. 


CAUSES: Lynchings almost always 
occur when the outrage in the public 
mind is fresh and before the accused 
has been brought to trial. Distrust of 
law and the slowness of justice are 
underlying factors. 

Murder or attempted murder causes 
more lynchings than rape. Since 1927, 
37 accused murderers and 20 persons 
accused of varying degrees of assault 
have been lynched. In the same period 
only 16 have been lynched for rape and 
12 for attempted rape. In the 40 years 
between 1890 and 1930, murders caused 
37.7% of the lynchings, while only 
16.7% were for rape and 6.7% for at- 
tempted rape. 

Both whites and Negroes have been 
lynched for voodooism, and Negroes for 
bringing suit or testifying against 
white men, for associating with white 
women, and for writing them letters. 
A Negro in Mississippi was lynched 
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1927-1933 
Negroes Whites 
19 2 
1 
4 
l 
1 
4 
15 
Lynchings by States 
1927-1933 
: Negroes Whites 
Mississippi ....22 __.... 
Florida .....004 9 3 (murder, fight, bombing) 
Georgia ......0006 eae 
| {eee 10 1 (bank robbery) 
Alabama ......... 10 se 
Louisiana ite 
Tennessee .... 5 2 (murder) 
S. Carolina... 6 .... 
N. Carolina.... 4 1 (woman striker) 
Missouri ...... 4 oe 
Arkansas ...... |e 
Kentucky .... 1 2 (murder, bombing) 
California .... .. 3 (2 kidnaping, 1 mistake) 
Indiana ........ 2 one 
Maryland ...... 2 


West Virginia 2 
Oklahoma .... 1 
1 


- Se - 
ee 1 (murder) 
North Dakota 1 (murder) 
New Mexico.. .. 1 (rape) 
10415 








for kidnaping a white girl and murder- 
ing her father, his jailer. 

California had its last previous lynch- 
ing in 1927 when Ralph McCoy, a white 
man, was seized and beaten to death, 
a mob mistaking him for William Hick- 
man who kidnaped a little girl, got 
ransom, and returned her horribly mu- 
tilated body. 

But the lynching of Thurmond and 
Holmes was the first for modern kid- 
naping—the “snatch racket” developed 
in the last few years. 

No one knows just how many kid- 
napings there have been since 1931, or 
thereabouts, when gangsters discov- 
ered that the technique of the “ride” 
could be profitably used against 
wealthy persons. 

Arrests have been made in all of 
1933’s important kidnapings except 
that of young Jerome Factor. Boett- 
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cher, McMath, McElroy, Luer, ang 
Urschel kidnapers have been tried ang 
convicted. Some of John J. O’Connell’s 
kidnapers are now on trial for murder: 
others await trial for the kidnaping. 
The Touhy gangsters face trial in Chi- 
cago this week for kidnaping John 
(Jake the Barber) Factor, whose ex. 
tradition to Great Britain the Supreme 
Court ordered Monday. 

Four of these Touhy gangsters (one 
of whom later committed suicide) were 
acquitted last week in St. Paul on the 
charge of kidnaping William Hamm, 
They were the first to be acquitted by 
a Federal jury since the government 
began its drive against gangsters. Ac. 
quittal came partly because Mr. Hamm 
was not positive in identifying them as 
his captors and partly because the goy- 
ernment—unable to locate the hiding 
place where Mr. Hamm was held—did 
not prove to the jury’s satisfaction that 
State lines had been crossed and that 
the offense was Federal. 


LAWS: The kidnaping wave has 
given rise to a flood of punitive legis- 
lation. A dozen States have made the 
crime punishable by death. Half a 
dozen or more have provided life im- 
prisonment. The Federal government’s 
two “Lindbergh Laws” set heavy pen- 
alties for using the mails in extortion 
attempts, and make interstate kidnap- 
ing an offense punishable by life im- 
prisonment. State and Federal gov- 
ernments have found judges and juries 
ready to mete out such punishments. 

But lynchers are seldom punished. 
None of the four persons indicted for 
Maryland’s fifteen lynchings since 1885 
has been brought to trial. Even Gov- 
ernor Ritchie, having shown how he 
felt in the Armwood case, has resigned 
further action to State’s Attorney 
Robins. Mr. Robins plans a grand jury 
investigation. As to Governor Rolph, 
he has announced that he will pardon 
anyone brought to trial for the San 
Jose lynchings, and the District At- 
torney said he saw no need for arrests. 
The San Jose grand jury met last week 
without even mentioning the lynchings. 

Last week’s crop of lynchings roused 
a cry for a Federal law on the subject, 
and Senators Kean, Costigan, Wheeler, 
and Shipstead promised to sponsor 
anti-lynching bills in the next Con- 
gress. Various legislative provisions 
have been suggested: That persons ac- 
cused of lynching may be tried in other 
parts of their States, where they would 
be more likely to get a fair hearing; 
that officers who yield their prisoners 
to lynching mobs might be tried in 
Federal courts and subjected to fine 
and imprisonment; that counties would 
have to forfeit to the Federal govern- 
ment $10,000 for each lynching occur- 
ring within their boundaries. 

These provisions occur in existing 
State anti-lynching legislation. Some 
also allow lynching victims’ families to 
recover damages—Pennsylvania pro- 
viding the maximum, $10,000. Like 
most other State lynching laws, Penn- 
sylvania’s was introduced by a Negro. 
The first person to benefit by it was 4 
white woman whose husband, a Klans- 
man, had been killed in a Klan riot. 
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R E C O V E R Y: “Grapefruit,” “Baloney”’ and 


“Alphabet Soup” Epithets Enliven the Capital 


“Half way between a lemon and an 
orange is a grapefruit; half way be- 
tween a public work and a relief work 
is a civil work,” wrote Alfred E. Smith 
in his magazine, The New Outlook, 
last week. 

On the preceding page the Happy 
Warrior flung down the gauntlet to 
President Roosevelt on the “baloney 
dollar” issue. He went on to attack 
the new Civil Works Administration 
(CWA), established to put 4,000,000 
unemployed to work on “made jobs” 
until the slower-moving Federal Emer- 
gency Administration for Public Works 
(FEAP) could get up full steam. 

“Tt looks as though one of the absent- 
minded professors had played anagrams 
with the alphabet soup,” gibed Mr. 
Smith. He recalled the administration’s 
springtime promise to economize and 
pointed to the host of new agencies. 
“And now we have a CWA,” he said. 
‘It was created to hide the failure 
of ... this crazy, top-heavy structure 
(FEAP), choked with red tape and 
bureaucracy.” 

CWA, he charged, would cause noth- 
ing but confusion. It would not help 
heavy industries, would discourage 
private enterprises, and would “cer- 
tainly dislocate wages in thousands of 
communities.” 

From Washington came swift replies. 


Harry L. Hopkins (see page 17), 
CWA’s Administrator, slapped down 
figures showing that his agency had 
already put 1,183,267 men to work. If 
his job meant “going into the grape- 
fruit business,” he remarked, “then I’m 
delighted to be in it. Al Smith taught 
me the word ‘baloney,’ and now he has 
taught me sour ‘grapefruit juice.’ ” 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, FEAP’s chicf, answered angrily 
that his much-criticized organization 
was functioning effectively. All but 
$150,000,000 of FEAP’s $3,300,000,000 
has been allotted. Despite delays of 
local agencies and the care taken to 
avoid graft, more than $500,000,000 
was actually under contract. Counting 
CWA’s roster and the 347,623 on the 
rolls of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
FEAP allotments were employing 
nearly 3,000,000 Nov. 25, “with the fig- 
ure mounting daily.” 

Having produced this barrage of 
fact, Secretary Ickes twitted Mr. Smith 
for failing to reach the Presidency. 
“It is impossible,” he declared, “to sat- 
isfy any man who is nourishing a 
grudge as a result of disappointed am- 
bitions.” 


® From Warm Springs, Ga., where Mr. 
Ickes hed gone earlier in the week for 
conference with the President, came no 





President Roosevelt, Who Signed 21 Codes Last Week, Responds to 
The National Anthem, Following His Wife’s Speech at Warm Springs 


comment on the dispute. Instead, Mr. 
Roosevelt revealed he had authorized 
a study to determine how much more 
public works money he would ask Con- 
gress to appropriate next month. He 
also told local CIVCO members that he 
intended to ask Congress to grant 
money to continue the CIVCO camps 
another year. 


®In Chicago, 300,000 men enrolled in 
a CWA lottery, with 49,000 jobs as 
prizes. 


® Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
announced that a nation-wide network 
of 2,400 Federal employment agencies 
were now working to find public and 
private jobs for the unemployed. 


®The Civil Service Commission pub- 
lished figures showing that, up to Oct. 
31, nearly 14,000 have been added to 
Federal payrolls since Mar. 4. Though 
many government employes were dis- 
missed from regular departments in 
the economy drive, most of them have 
been hired, along with many others, 
by the “alphabet soup” agencies. 


NRA: It was an eventful week for 
the National Recovery Administration. 
Its ubiquitous chief, Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson (see cover), flew back to 
Washington from Warm Springs early 
in the week with 21 codes of fair com- 
petition signed by the President. 
Among them was the code for the mo- 
tion picture industry (see page 34). 

As a result of this code-signing fest, 
NRA’s codification program _ stood: 
codes approved, 143; codes with hear- 
ings completed, 207; codes in process 
of hearing, 58, among them the code 
for the goldfish business, including in 
its provisions a prohibition against 
child labor in operations “hazardous 
in nature.” 

General Johnson, stating flatly that 
he intended to stay on the job for an 
indefinite period, declared that he 
wanted to get all industry codified by 
December 31, if possible. On that day, 
the Blue Eagle temporary reemploy- 
ment agreements will expire, unless the 
President revives them. 


®The President has approved four of 
the 23 food and agricultural-products 
codes, which fall within the joint 
spheres of the Recovery and Farm 
Acts. One of the four is the strict doc- 
ument regulating the liquor industry 
(see page 5). 


® Because of a mix-up regarding the 
inclusion of tips as part of wages, New 
York and Washington candy-food stores 
operated by Loft, Inc., nearly had their 
Blue Eagles taken away. When the 
management declared, “You can bet 
your bottom dollar that Loft will com- 
ply with NRA at all times,” the Blue 
Eagle stayed. 


®General Johnson summoned more 
than 100 alleged “chiselers” under the 
cleaners’ and dyers’ code to meet him 
in Washington Dec. 12 and account for 
themselves. He also threatened to “im- 
pose wage and hour provisions on the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and on the Mellon-owned Aluminum 
Company of America. 


® NRA won its first criminal prosecu- 
tion for violation of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act in the case of 
the Hercules Gasoline Filling Stations, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Because the 
two chief officers pleaded guilty, there- 
by saving expensive litigation, the 
court leniently fined them $400. 


©In Tampa, Fla., Federal District 
Judge Alexander Akerman held the Re- 
covery Act unconstitutional in cases 
where it attempted to regulate local 
industry not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. NRA officials jumped nerv- 
ously, but professed to be unconcerned. 


® Little more seems left to be said in 
the fight between Henry Ford and Gen- 
eral Johnson. For the second time, 
Controller General J. R. McCarl ruled 
that a Ford agency was eligible to sub- 
mit bids for government contracts. 

General Johnson has been on the 
trail of Mr. Ford for refusing to sign 
the automobile code. Although admit- 
ting that Mr. Ford was complying with 
the code’s terms “save in respect of 
certain technical particulars which are 
considered immaterial,” he maintained 
that the Northwest Motor Co., Wash- 
ington Ford dealer, was “probably” 
bidding for government business below 
the minimum set by the code. 

Mr. McCarl held the question was 
“for judicial determination.” In conse- 
quence, the Ford agent was awarded a 
contract for 818 trucks for CIVCO. 


SECURITIES: Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
came back from the Winter White 
House at Warm Springs, Ga., last week 
with a message for Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, elderly chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 
It was to the effect that the President 
had at last heeded business men who 
complain that the Truth-in-Securities 
Act is so drastic that they hardly dare 
bring out new securities. In the next 
eighteen months corporations must 
float $1,800,000,000 of new issues to re- 
fund their debts. The President asked 
Senator Fletcher and his committee to 
consider modifying the act to clear the 
way for these operations. They will 
work with Henry Bruere, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, 
who is the President’s “eyes and ears” 
on credit matters. 


ROOSEVELTS: “Vacation” Over 
President Returns to Capital 


Three thousand persons swarmed 
about the little railroad station at 
Warm Springs, Ga., last Sunday. A 
small open car, with President Roose- 
velt at the wheel, threaded its way 
through the crowd and stopped. The 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt, and their 
party bade a cheery good-bye, boarded 
a special train, and were off for Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s rested appearance 
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and sun-tan left room for no doubt 
that he had derived relaxation from his 
two-weeks stay in Georgia, despite the 
scores of official duties and conferences 
which punctuated the vacation. 


@ In the line of official business during 
his last week at Warm Springs, the 
President: 

Studied and signed 21 NRA codes 
(see page 9). 

Conferred with Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau; Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes; Eugene R. Black, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Henry Bruere, Credit Coordinator 
for the administration; William C. 
Bullitt, Ambassador to Russia; Eugene 
Vidal, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aviation, and Eugene G. 
Lowry, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Informed President Stenio Vincent of 
Haiti that the latter’s request for with- 
drawal of the United States financial 
administration from the island could 
not be granted because of inescapable 
treaty obligations. 

Appointed Joseph H. Choate Jr. “Liq- 
uor czar” (see page 5). 

Appointed John F. Sinnot Jr. Acting 
Postmaster of Newark, N. J. 

Designated Robert L. O’Brien, Hoover 
appointee, to continue as chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission 
for another year. 


@ Mrs. Roosevelt, who went to Warm 
Springs Wednesday to join the Presi- 
dent for Thanksgiving, delivered a 
speech to a group of women at an out- 
door meeting near the resort. While 
she was speaking, her husband drove up 
unobtrusively and parked his car at 
the outskirts of the gathering. There 
he remained unnoticed until Mrs. Roose- 
velt concluded her speech, stepped from 
the platform, and remarked: “My hus- 
band is waiting for me.” 


@ Fifteen years ago Gus Menefee, a 
naval enlisted man, was sentenced to 
die for killing a petty officer. Franklin 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, investigated the case, found 
extenuating circumstances, and had the 
sentence commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Last week Mr. Roosevelt signed 
a Navy Department recommendation 
that Menefee be released from Atlanta 
Penitentiary. 


@ “America’s great itinerant teacher,” 
as Mrs. Roosevelt is called by Dr. John 
H. Finley, last week increased her 
multifarious activities to the extent of 
some 400 words a week, to be written 
for the McNaught Syndicate. 


®A Presidential sock will hang in 
front of a White House fireplace on 
Christmas Eve. The fact was revealed 
last week when Mrs. Roosevelt out- 
lined the First Family’s holiday plans 
to Washington reporters. 

“Santa always has filled Franklin’s 
stockings,” she said blithely. 

The President will read Dickens’s “A 
Christmas Carol’ to the family on 
Christmas Eve and later will supervise 
the trimming of the tree. His grand- 
children, as usual, will come to his bed- 
side to open their stockings. 
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POLITICS: Farley Is Pleased 
With West Virginia Election 


The modern minded James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General, was voyaging on 
the liner Conte di Savoia in the blue 
Mediterranean last week. He wanted 
to learn the result of the Congressiona] 
election in West Virginia’s Third Dis- 
trict. So he wireless-telephoned Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Farley was told that Col. An- 
drew Edmiston Jr., Democrat, has re- 
ceived 5,741 more votes than his Re. 
publican opponent, former Gov. How- 
ard M. Gore. When he heard the news, 
the Postmaster General, who is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political lieutenant, breathed 
thanks to the electoral gods. 

The election was held to fill a Con- 
gressional vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of Representative Lynn §. 
Horner, Democrat. The Third West 
Virginia District, which is mainly agri- 
cultural, swings back and forth from 
one party to the other. Therefore, 
watchers of the political weather-vane 
felt that the election would indicate 
how the wind of popularity is blowing 
on the New Deal. There was added 
interest because West Virginia’s Re- 
publican Senator, Harry Hatfield, is 
one of the few who has been loudly at- 
tacking the New Deal since its incep- 
tion. 

Colonel Edmiston, war veteran and 
newspaper publisher of West Virginia, 
campaigned squarely on the issue that 
a vote for Edmiston was a vote to sus- 
tain the President. His opponent, Mr. 
Gore, once Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Coolidge Cabinet, attacked many 
administration policies. Mr. Gore’s de- 
feat by 5,000 resounding votes made 
Democrats happy, for the Third West 
Virginia District rarely presents a win- 
ner with a majority of more than 2,000. 

Mr. Farley’s ethereal phone call from 
the Mediterranean came through to 
Acting Postmaster General Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. 

“This is Jim Farley,” said a voice. 

“Yeah!” replied Mr. O’Mahoney skep- 
tically, knowing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was on a cruise. 

Transatlantic phone calls are expen- 
sive, and Mr. Farley lost no time con- 
vincing his assistant that the boss was 
speaking. 


THE SERVICES: Army and Navy 
Leaders Urge Stronger Forces 


The Army and Navy asked for a 
chance to grow last week. 

In his annual report to the President, 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swan- 
son declared that this year’s program 
to build 32 new ships “should be the 
first step under an orderly program 
designed to bring the Navy up to treaty 
strength.” 

“I believe in the present treaty 
ratios” (of 5-5-3 for America, Great 
Britain, and Japan respectively), said 
the Secretary. He added that we must 
build 101 ships to bring our own Navy 
up to this ratio, in view of the fact that 
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Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 


Who Asked For 101 More Ships 


other nations will not reduce to our 
level. “The time has come... when 
we can no longer afford to lead in dis- 
armament by example ... Our weak- 
ened position does not serve the cause 
of peace. It jeopardizes it, because 
balanced armament fortifies diplomacy 
and is an important element in preserv- 
ing peace and justice.” 

The Washington and London naval 
treaties expire in 1936. Japan has al- 
ready indicated that she will build be- 
yond her present inferior ratio after 
that date. Great Britain has called for 
a navy second to none. The prospect 
of a naval building race after 1936 dis- 
turbs advocates of disarmament. 

For the Army, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the dashing Chief of Staff, re- 
ported to Secretary of War George H. 
Dern that our land force had dropped 
“below the danger line.” 

He predicted that armies of the fu- 
ture would be more mobile and highly 
trained, but smaller, than those of the 
past. The energies of a people at war 
will be employed to a greater degree 
in building weapons for the profession- 
al soldiers, the General thinks, rather 
than in marching beside them. He 
asked that our enlisted force be in- 
creased from 120,000 to 165,000 and 
that the men be exempt from the 15% 
Federal pay cut. He also asked for 
nearly $200,000,000 to spend on aircraft, 
guns, and motor vehicles of various 
sorts with which to transport soldiers 
and carry them into battle. 

Since his report was written, the 
Public Works Administration has given 
the Army nearly $90,000,000, of which 
$54,704,000 is for housing. 

“In the obvious state of unrest now 
prevailing throughout the world, evi- 
dences of which are plainly visible even 
in our own country,” concluded General 
MacArthur, who led his troops against 
the bonus army in Washington in July, 
1932, “‘an efficient and dependable mili- 


tary establishment, constantly respon- 
sive to the will of its government, con- 
stitutes a rock of stability.” 

Another development in the military 
situation came to light last week. It 
was a War Department order instruct- 
ing commissaries to “feed American.” 
Under the order, they may not issue or 
sell the soldiers imported foods, except 
coffee or sugar. These latter must be 
ground or refined in this country. 

Doughboys felt keenly the disappear- 
ance of the banana. Officers muttered 
about olives. 


@ 
HUEY LONG: Is Senate Afraid 
Of the Big, Bad Kingfish? 


“I ask you, is the United States Sen- 
ate afraid of Huey P. Long?” 

Mrs. Hilda Phelps Hammond put 
this question last week to the members 
of a Senate committee who were in 
New Orleans to investigate the meth- 
ods by which Huey’s henchman, John H. 
Overton, was elected to the Senate by 
the Long machine a year ago. Mrs. 
Hammond, as head of the Louisiana 
Women’s Committee, has been fighting 
to break the Kingfish’s power. 

S. D. Hunter, a Shreveport oil man, 
had testified that he had supported Pike 
Hall, an anti-Long man, for Congress. 
He was told by one of Huey’s heelers 
that the Kingfish would send him to 
jail or have his oil wells closed for vio- 
lating conservation laws. The price of 
non-molestation, said Hunter, was a 
$5,000 contribution to the Overton cam- 
paign fund. Hunter said he had defied 
the threats and got away with it. 

Senator Long rushed into the hear- 
ing room to combat the oil man’s 
charges. Denied the privilege of ques- 
tioning witnesses, he took the stand 
himself for more than an hour, to make 
speeches, fling accusations at his ene- 
mies, and take liberties generally with 
the proceedings. It was then that Mrs. 
Hammond asked the Senatorial inves- 
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Mrs. Hilda Phelps Hammond, out 
To Smash Senator Long’s Machine 


tigators if they were afraid of him. 
The gibe caused Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, acting chairman in place of ora- 
torical Senator Tom Connally, to put 
on his hat and depart, amidst cheers 
and jeers. 

After three weeks of testimony, the 
hearings ended, with would-be wit- 
nesses still shouting what they knew of 
the Kingfish’s career. 

Even as his machine was under Sen- 
ate scrutiny it was in the full flush of 
operation at Baton Rouge. Gov. O. K. 
Allen, Huey’s “man,” suddenly called 
a special election on Dec. 5 to fill a seat 
in Congress left vacant by the death of 
Bolivar Kemp, another Kingfishman. 
Kemp’s widow was secretly chosen and 
her name alone put on the ballot as the 
Democratic nominee. 

Citizens burned ballots, held mass 
meetings, and shouted their intention 
to use bayonets to prevent the election. 
“The election will be held,” said the 
Kingfish. The day before it was sched- 
uled, whooping citizens lynched and 
burned him in effigy—an effigy with a 
black eye and a label “Long Island 
Huey.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Reno Suffers 


From Diminishing Divorces 


Husbands and wives, hit by the 
sweeping arm of the depression, have 
had to forego a number of luxuries. 
This year, they have even had to stay 
married. 

Reports from Reno say that 25% 
less unhappily married persons came 
to that city in 1933 than in 1932. To 
lawyers, the county treasury, hotels, 
apartments, dude ranches, and restau- 
rants, this has meant severely dimin- 
ished returns. 

Averages indicate that the divorce 
seeker, in his six weeks residence in 
that Western cross roads of the world, 
spends $5060 preparing for an unfet- 
tered life. It is estimated that Reno 
has received $500,000 less in business 
than it did last year. 

Lose Friend: Squidge, a gray squirrel 
that climbed the prison wall and be- 
came the pet of hundreds of convicts at 
the Auburn (N. Y.) prison, died last 
week. 

Lifers sat up three nights with the 
animal, fed him through a medicine 
dropper, and tried to raise funds to pay 
for a veterinarian. 

Soviet Building: A wireless last week 
from the S. S. Conte di Savoia, which 
bore Maxim Litvinoff from these shores 
to Italy, reported that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was considering an invitation 
from officials of New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center, to build a $1,500,000 
Soviet Union Building on Fifth Avenue. 
It would be a shelter for the Amtorg 
organization, and for Russian oil, coal, 
timber, fur, asbestos and flag trusts. 
Rooms would be provided for visiting 
Soviet students and engineers. 

Merle Crowell, publicity representa- 
tive for Rockefeller Center, “had no 
comment to make.” 
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PAN-AMERICA: 


Makes Hard-Sledding for Montevideo Conference 


More than 80 delegates from 20 
American countries entered the elabo- 
rate marble Legislative Palace in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, Sunday afternoon. 
Taking their places in the Chamber of 
Deputies, they listened to a welcoming 
address by the President of Uruguay, 
Gabriel Terra. The seventh Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference was under way. 

Among those in attendance were ten 
Foreign Ministers from as many na- 
tions. Many of the delegates, notably 
those from the United States, headed 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, (see 
rover) were a long way from home. 
When the steamship American Legion, 
flying the Secretary of State’s blue- 
and-white flag, poked her bow into 
Montevideo’s harbor early last week, 
she was seventeen days out of New 
York. 

Some of the delegates were surprised 
to learn that Montevideo, with a popu- 
lation of 420,000, is neither sleepy nor 
backward but is a bustling city com- 
plete with theatres, museums, traffic 
problems, and modernistic buildings. 
The American delegation is comfort- 
ably housed in 30 rooms of the Parque 
Hotel. 


AGENDA: The first Pan-American 
Conference, meeting in 1889, created a 
commercial bureau which developed 
into the Pan American Union, a sort 
of secretariat for the International 
Union of American Republics. It is 
this body which draws up the agenda, 
or list of topics, for the Pan-American 
Conference. 

If the delegates at Montevideo could 
agree on all the 54 topics they are 
scheduled to discuss this year, the mil- 
lennium would descend on Latin-Ameri- 
can relations overnight. The debates 
in the Legislative Palace would range 
from the stabilization of currencies to 
the pacific settlement of inter-Ameri- 
can disputes. 

Unfortunately, the delegates are ex- 
pected to disagree violently on many 
of the questions before them. They may 
even refuse to discuss certain questions 
or to take definite action if they do dis- 
cuss them. 

The Roosevelt administration has al- 
ready limited the scope of the confer- 
ence. Early in November a statement 
issued at the White House announced 
that, in view of “unsettled conditions,” 
the American delegates would not dis- 
cuss “such matters as currency stabili- 
zation, uniform import prohibitions, 
permanent customs duties, and the 
like.” 

This was a blow not only to the con- 
ference but to Secretary Hull. Mr. 
Hull’s dream of heaven is a world with- 
out obstacles to international trade, 
such as high tariffs, fluctuating curren- 
cies, and so on. He hoped to see them 
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removed during the World Economic 
Conference in London last Summer. 
When that conference failed, he turned 
his thoughts to Montevideo, hoping to 
accomplish something for the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But the White House statement frus- 
trated him again. President Roose- 
velt’s first care is to protect his domes- 
tic recovery program, which is aimed 
at higher prices and involves higher 
costs of production. He has said that 
higher prices must precede currency 
stabilization, and he would hardly con- 
sider wholesale tariff reductions while 
industry bears the higher costs implied 
by his reemployment plans. 

Latin Americans understand why he 
does not wish to have economic ques- 


until the 1933 conference at Monte- 
video. 

The delegation from Haiti, whose 
finances are controlled by the United 
States, has already indicated that it 
will ask the conference to adopt the 
principle this year. 

Then there is the question of Latin 
America’s foreign debt. Nineteen of 
the nations represented at Montevideo 
owe money to American banks and 
bondholders. All told, the Latin-Ameri- 
can debt amounts to around $1,500,000,- 
000, about $1,000,000,000 of which is in 
default. Many Latin Americans be- 
lieve that this obligation should be set- 
tled on the basis of capacity to pay, 
and Monday the Mexican delegation 
moved to have the question discussed 
at the conference. Secretary Hull 
would prefer to omit it on the plea that 
the debt is owed to private investors 
and that the Roosevelt administration 
therefore can do nothing about it. 

Finally, there is the long-drawn-out 
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Where the Pan-American Conference Meets at Montevideo, Uruguay 


tions discussed at Montevideo. But in 
their eagerness to increase their trade 
with the United States many of them 
do not understand why, if these ques- 
tions are barred, the delegates should 
bother to assemble. 

In his opening address President 
Terra declared that avoiding mention 
of tariff barriers, notably our own 
Hawley-Smoot Act, would be “coward- 
ly and senseless.” 


TROUBLE-MAKERS: Forbidden to 
preach his favorite sermons against 
economic nationalism at Montevideo, 
Mr. Hull became less a prophet of a 
new deal in Latin America and more 
an ambassador of good-will. 

But this year’s Pan-American Con- 
ference, like that of 1928 in Havana, 
seems likely to create more ill-will than 
good-will toward this country. Only an 
emotional speech by Charles Evans 
Hughes prevented the Havana confer- 
ence from rebuking the United States 
by adopting the principle that “no State 
may intervene in the internal affairs of 
another.” Even then the subject was 
not abandoned but merely postponed 


war between Bolivia and Paraguay 
over the possession of the Gran Chaco 
area which lies between them. 

Soon after he arrived in Uruguay, 
Secretary Hull suggested that dele- 
gates from several of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries make individual and un- 
official efforts to bring this bloody con- 
flict to an end. 

Even this harmless-looking proposal 
created instant antagonism. In typical 
Latin-American fashion, Castro Rojas, 
chief delegate from Bolivia, first show- 
ered it with roses and then scuttled it 
in almost the same breath. 

The suggestion, he said, “is worthy 
of unanimous applause ... shows good- 
will, a sense of humanity, a desire for 
peace and well-understood American- 
ism which merits my most sincere con- 
gratulations. But,” he added, “I do not 
think this is the most opportune mo- 
ment to bring it up.” 

By Monday the ill-will had become 
so obvious that the Cuban delegation 
had to be warned to abandon an attack 
it had planned to make on the United 
States. 
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FRANCE: Money Issue Is Grave 
Threat io Chautemps Regime 





France echoed last week to the cries 
of hunger marchers from mining and 
industrial regions, demanding work or 
bread. Gold drained steadily from the 
Bank of France, reflecting ebbing con- 
fidence in the franc. The government, 
unable to meet its December bills, 
sought a domestic loan of 1,500,000,000 
francs ($92,100,000 currently). 

Yet despite the nation’s serious eco- 
nomic and financial condition, the de- 
mand of Camille Chautemps, new Pre- 
mier, that the budget be balanced 
seemed likely to bring his Ministry to 
a speedy end. 

A mustached, energetic man, M. 
Chautemps is the fifth Premier within 
a year. He was given two unimportant 
votes of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies on parliamentary technicali- 
ties. The critical struggle waited de- 
bate on his financial plans which in- 
clude slashing government salaries and 
boosting taxes, measures which brought 
defeat to the last two Ministries which 
advocated them. 

M. Chautemps proposed to save and 
raise a total of 6,021,000,000 francs 
($369,689,400 currently) which he 
thought would balance the budget neat- 
ly. His calculations appeared opti- 
mistic, however. Previous estimates 
of the deficit have run as high as 8,- 
000,000,000 francs. 

The steady outward flow of gold, 
which took 1,460,000,000 francs worth 
of metal from the Bank in seven days, 
worried the French though it repre- 
sented less than one-fiftieth of their 
total supply. They accused Britain of 
taking four-fifths of the week’s total 
through her Exchange Equalization 
Account set up after the pound went 
off gold. The account endeavors to 
stabilize the pound in terms of foreign 
currency and keep its value down to aid 
British export trade. 

A good part of the remaining fifth 
probably went under the hearth-bricks 
of Frenchmen who, alarmed at the 
government’s failure to take strong 
medicine for its financial ills, have been 
converting their francs into hard metal. 


GERMANY: Totalitarian State 
Finally Achieved by Hitler 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler, who has 
taken many a tip from Premier Benito 
Mussolini, took another last week by 
incorporating his political party and its 
fighting force into the structure of the 
government. 

Premier Mussolini did it in Italy in 
two stages. First he organized his 
Black Shirts into the armed Voluntary 
Militia for National Security, charged 
with combating “every disturbance of 
public order, every gesture or attempt 
at sedition against the Fascist Govern- 
ment.” Then, years later, he made 
the Grand Council of the Fascist party 
an organ of the State, giving it vague 
yet vital powers to “suggest” limita- 
tions of the King’s prerogatives, to pick 


a group from which the monarch may 
choose a new Premier on the death of 
Il Duce, and so on. 

Chancellor Hitler’s method was less 
subtle. His Ministry simply enacted a 
law proclaiming “the unity of the 
(Nazi) party and the State.” On the 
same day, President Paul von Hinden- 
burg obligingly made Cabinet members 
of Rudolf Hess, acting head of the Nazi 
party, and Ernst Roehm, the Nazi 
Storm Troops’ chief-of-staff. They will 
be Ministers without portfolios. 

Herr Hess, still in his thirties, has 
known Chancellor Hitler since they 
met on a battlefield during the World 
War, in which Hess served as a flier. 
He was wounded at Verdun. After the 
war he became Hitler’s private secre- 
tary. 

Colonel Roehm, generally credited 
with the splendid organization of the 
Storm Troops, is a professional army 
officer, who retired with the rank of 
Captain, left the German Republic, 
against which he had conspired, served 
as an instructor to the Bolivian Army, 
and returned to Germany three years 
ago. His boast is: “I look at the 
world with the eyes of a soldier—a 
purposely limited viewpoint.” 

It is not stated whether the Storm 
Troops will defy the Versailles Treaty 
and openly bear arms now that they 
have become an executive force of the 
State, but it is indicated that they will 
be given new functions. Last week 
German student organizations were 
placed under their control and other 
duties presumably will follow. 


BRITAIN: Japan’s Trade Rivalry 


Is Serious Threat to Empire 


“Made in Japan.” 

Three words stamped on cotton tex- 
tiles, hats, sporting equipment, woolen 
goods, bicycles, and even whisky bot- 
tles imported into the British Empire 
help to explain why multitudes of Brit- 
ish workers need the dole. A ruinous 
trade war with the young Oriental pow- 
er threatens venerable Britain’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Desperate, Tories, Liberals, and La- 
borites clamored last week for gov- 
ernment action to protect their dwin- 
dling markets. Walter Runciman, thin 
little President of the Board of Trade, 
cocked a sympathetic ear. 

His job, which corresponds roughly 
to that of the American Secretary of 
Commerce, has acquainted him thor- 
oughly with the Far-Eastern trade 
menace. Gravely he hinted that Ja- 
pan’s commercial tactics may force 
Britain to denounce trade treaties with 
her and attempt to swing the entire 
Western world into line against her in 
an economic war to the finish. 

In many cases, Mr. Runciman said, 
Japan does not bother to stamp the 
ominous three words on her products 
but, infringing British trade marks, 
passes them off as British goods. 

Figures are significant. During the 
first eight months of this year, Japan 
exported 1,392,000,000 square yards of 
cotton textiles to Britain’s 1,386,009,000. 


Four years ago the proportion stood 
almost three to one in favor of Britain, 
With better machinery, lower wages, 
and longer hours, Japanese workers are 
underselling British rivals in Britain’s 
own Erpire units. Now the leading 
nation in cotton textile manufacturing, 
Japan is making serious inroads on 
British artificial silk and other indus- 
tries. During the debate last week one 
irate member of Parliament exhibited 
a felt hat which he said the Japanese 
sell in South Africa for 35 cents. 
Even distillers are worried, claiming 
the Japanese now export a whisky 
which compares favorably with Scotch. 


MURDER SOLUTION: Study of Bones 
Indicates Richard III Slew Princes 


One night 450 years ago three men 
crept stealthily up a winding stone 
stairway in the Tower of London. Tip- 
toeing into a gloomy chamber, they 
gazed down on the pale faces and flaxen 
curls of two boys, Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and Richard, Duke of York, 
asleep in separate beds. 

The men leaped upon _ Richard, 
wrapped his head in the bedclothes, 
and smothered him. Edward sat up. A 
dagger slashed his cheek and buried 
itself again and again in his body. The 
men carried the limp forms to an al- 
ready prepared grave under a staircase 
in another part of the silent fortress. 

Years later the bones were found and 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Last 
week Prof. William Wright, dean of 
the London Hospital and president of 
the Anatomical Society, who examined 
them in June, fixed guilt for the double 
slaying on the boys’ uncle, King Rich- 
ard ITI. 

The scientific findings confirmed a 
popular impression almost as old as 
the crime. Suspicion of King Richard’s 
guilt impelled his followers to desert 
his standard at the Battle of Bosworth, 
Aug. 22, 1485. Henry Tudor was thus 
enabled to defeat him and take the 
throne as Henry VII. Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, had been chosen by Rich- 
ard’s enemies to lead the revolt. 

Although most historians and play- 
wrights, including Shakespeare, were 
convinced of Richard’s guilt, some 
modern historians have suspected that 
Henry murdered the boys after he be- 
came King. From a study of the bones, 
however, Professor Wright concluded 
that Edward and Richard were approx- 
imately 13 and 10, respectively, when 
they died. This would fix the date of 
the crime before the Battle of Bos- 
worth and exonerate Henry Tudor, who 
was then in France. 

A stain of blood on Edward’s facial 
bones offered gruesome evidence of a2 
slash by a sharp weapon which one his- 
torian, described as a dagger. Indica- 
tion of long-continued weeping was fur- 
nished by an enlarged tear duct. 

The solution of the mystery story 
which changed English history seemed 
to bear out the contention of Sir Thom- 
as More, famous _ sixteenth-century 
writer, that King Richard III was 
“malicious, wrathful, envious,” and the 
author of the “lamentable murther.” 
Richard incarcerated his two nephews 
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shortly after their father, King Ed- 
ward IV, died on Apr. 9, 1483. They 
never emerged alive. 

Professor Wright’s inquest was de- 
scribed in a paper read before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. An- 
nouncement that the Dean of West- 
minster had read part of the Protes- 
tant burial service when the bones were 
reinterred caused “a storm of indigna- 
tion” among Roman Catholics, accord- 
ing to The London Daily Express. Cath- 
olics, the daily said, held that the boys 
were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church of England of pre-Reformation 
times and contended that a requiem 
mass also should have been held over 
their remains. 


BLACKMAIL: King George’s ““Nephew”’ 
In Court Pleads “Right to Live’’ 


Sensation-hungry Londoners, flock- 
ing into dingy Bow Street Police 
Court one day last week, heard Clar- 
ence Guy Gordon Haddon solemnly ac- 
cused of attempting to blackmail 
King George V. 

“With menaces and without reason- 
able or probable cause,” it was charged, 
Haddon, a consulting engineer, had 
written to the King demanding money. 
Middle-aged, well-groomed, partly 
bald, the defendant insisted that he had 
not demanded but had pleaded. “I 
pleaded for the right to live,” he said. 

Britons love the royal family but 
they also love to gossip about it. If 
there is an element of scandal involved, 
so much the better. Here was a case 
to their taste. The Scotland Yard in- 
spector who arrested Haddon quoted 
him as saying: “I do not see why I 
should be hounded for being the illegiti- 
mate son of the Duke of Clarence.” 

The Duke of Clarence, second heir to 
the throne, died in 1892 at the age of 
28. His father, Edward VII, was then 
Prince of Wales. His younger brother, 
King George, was Duke of York. Ed- 
die, as the Duke of Clarence was called, 
was engaged to Queen Mary, then 
Princess Mary of Teck. His last words 
are supposed to have been: “George, 
take care of May,” and fifteen months 
after the funeral Queen Mary and King 
George were betrothed. The Queen al- 
ways wears the engagement ring the 
Duke gave her as well as an engage- 
ment bracelet given to her by King 
George. 

Haddon is the author of a book, 
“My Uncle, King George,” published 
in the United States four years ago. 
For a time he ran a handkerchief fac- 
tory in New York. He admits having 
written hundreds of letters about him- 
self to members of Parliament and 
other British officials. He also pre- 
pared placards which he intended to 
display around England. 

The thought of his illegitimacy has 
apparently become an obsession. 

“It has been thrown up at me ever 
since I was a kid,” he told the court 
last week in a nervous rush of words. 
“In India I used to get it from all 
the white children. The only sympathy 
I got was from the natives and Eu- 
rasians.” 

When the hearing was resumed Mon- 
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day the prosecutor, who had sug- 
gested an examination into the de- 
fendant’s sanity, declared that there 
was no evidence to support his claim 
and revealed that, writing to the King, 
Haddon said: “All I aim for is about 
£600 (approximately $3,000) a year 
private income and enough ready money 
to start a modern boarding house.” 


° 
INDIA: Nila Cook Leaves Gandhi 
In Favor of Worldly Thrills 


The jazz age reclaimed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s most publicized disciple last 
week. The former Blue Serpent God- 
dess, born Nila Cram Cook of Iowa, re- 
turned to the worldly pleasures she re- 
nounced in 1931. 

A well-rounded brunette of 23, Miss 
Cook disappeared recently from Gan- 
dhi’s seminary at Ahmedabad, India, 
while her fellow disciples were pray- 
ing. Wandering into Muttra, she took 
a car on approval and set out over the 
white, dusty road that leads to New 
Delhi (the modern city adjoining Del- 
hi, capital of the ancient Mogul Em- 
pire). 

Flashing past beggars and bullock 
carts at 70 miles an hour, the car sud- 
denly swerved and turned turtle. Miss 
Cook, slightly bruised, climbed out of 
the wreck and announced her disciple- 
ship was ended. 

“My heart,” she explained, “is leap- 
ing for thrills. I want speed. I want to 
fly. I want to attend orchestra dances.” 

Later, disclosing that a Bombay film 
company had offered her a contract, 
she assumed the name of Janet Gay- 
nor, American movie actress. 

As a child, Miss Cook took part with 
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Nila Cram Cook: “I Want Speed,” 
She Said, Leaving Gandhi 


her father, the deceased playwright 
George Cram Cook, and her stepmother, 
Susan Glaspell, playwright and novel- 
ist, iri Cook’s revival of the ancient Del- 
phic festival in honor of Apollo. Later 
she married Nikos Proestopoulos, a 
Greek aristocrat to whom she bore a 
son. 
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Leaving him, she journeyed to India, 
met Gandhi, and adopted the Hindu re- 
ligion. Taking the name of Nagini 
Devi (Blue Serpent Goddess), she re- 
nounced “this worldly life.” 

Last May Gandhi considered it neces- 
sary to fast for 21 days, partly in ex- 
piation of his followers’ sins. One of 
the most industrious sinners, it devel- 
oped, was Miss Cook, who made a pub- 
lic confession of her “spiritually im- 
pure and extravagant ways,” and en- 
tered Gandhi’s ashram or seminary on 
the bank of the sacred Sabarmati 
River. 

At the seminary, lately disbanded, 
the Mahatma’s disciples spun native 
cloth, meditated, and chanted evening 
prayers on the sands. Miss Cook said 
bitterly that the curriculum also in- 
cluded sleeping on brick beds without 
blankets. 

She remained several days in a New 
Delhi hotel, then complained to police 
that $40,000 and a quantity of jewelry 
had been stolen from her room. After 
that she disappeared mysteriously, 
leaving behind her the rumor that she 
planned to return to the United States. 


* 
OTHER NATIONS: Newfoundland 


Favors Crown Colony Status 


Both branches of the Newfoundland 
Legislature last week approved the 
Amulree report recommending crown 
colony rather than dominion status for 
Newfoundland until she becomes self- 
supporting. 

The Governor, Admiral Sir David 
Murray Anderson, said that if Parlia- 
ment approves their legislation “it will 
provide means of relief from our finan- 
cial anxiety and, I hope, enable us to 
enter upon an era of prosperity.” 

Peru: Naval authorities learned last 
week that the destroyers Lennuk and 
Vambola, recently purchased from Es- 
tonia, were held up in Lisbon harbor 
and unable to cross the Atlantic. 

Peruvians claimed that the warships 
were in poor condition despite three 
successive dry-dockings. At Reval, it 
was claimed that the ships were in ex- 
cellent shape when delivered, but that 
the inexperienced Peruvian seamen 
were unable to handle them. 

The Peruvian Government will prob- 
ably try to sell the ships to some other 
country. 

Northern Ireland: President Eamon 
de Valera of the Irish Free State was 
elected to the Ulster Parliament last 
week by a vote of 7,404 to 622. Under 
the law, however, he would be deported 
if he crossed the border into Northern 
Ireland to take his seat. 

The Unionists, who have been in 
power since the establishment of the 
Ulster Government in 1921, again re- 
ceived a majority. 

Just before the Free State was es- 
tablished, de Valera was elected to 
the British Parliament by his southern 
Irish constituents, despite his previous 
statement that he could not go to Lon- 
don. 
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CHOATE: Lifelong Republican Is 
New Deal’s Liquor Director 


America returned to the pleasant 
bottles of its childhood this week (see 
page 5) with Joseph Hodges Choate 
Jr. in exalted charge. As director of 
the new Federal Alcohol Control Com- 
mittee, Mr Choate will be a mighty and 
important man from now until the liq- 
uor problem returns to its old nesting 
place in the halls of Congress. 

The czar of all spirits is a distin- 
guished New York lawyer, and the son 
of that Joseph H. Choate who was also 
a distinguished New York lawyer, Am- 
bassador to St. James’s Court, Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and one of the 
most eloquent raconteurs this country 
has ever offered the glittering banquet 
tables of the world. | 

He is an enormous red-headed fellow, 
well over six feet tall. His hair is 
parted in the middle over a high fore- 
head. His head has the long, bony 
structure of Lincoln’s, but the eyes are 
smaller, the lips thin. His voice and 
manner suggest several years of Eng- 
lish background which he acquired at 
the turn of the century, as third secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Choate was born a New Yorker 
in 1876. He went to Harvard College 
with the class of ’97. After graduation 
he went to England for his diplomatic 
interlude. Then he returned to Har- 
vard for a bachelor’s degree in the Law 
School. In 1902 he entered the firm of 
Choate, Sherman & Leon. He resigned, 
temporarily, from that same firm last 
week when an old friend, now Presi- 
dent of the United States, asked him to 
administer the government’s compli- 
cated part in the new dispensation of 
drink. 

The appointment surprised him for 
two reasons: first, because he is a 
thoroughgoing Republican, lifelong and 
unalterable; second because he has 
publicly stated his belief that liquor 
administration belongs in the category 
of State’s rights. 

His duties are three-starred: He 
must see that dry states are protected 
and wet ones given full charge over 
the method of sale, that Americans get 
good liquor reasonably priced, and that 
the careers of all bootleggers come to 
an end. He will have a good deal of 
help from NRA codes. Bootleggers 
and other malefactors of the new order 
will have no Blue Eagles. 

While acting asrum czar, Mr. Choate 
will have considerably less time to 
spend at his three homes. One is a 
house at 10 East 94th St. in Manhat- 
tan, within long rifie-shot of the Knick- 
erbocker Club, to which, late in the 
afternoon, he likes to stroll, hands 
clasped under his coat-tails. Another, 
at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., is noted throughout 
the countryside for its collection of 
dogs. There Mr. Choate and his family 
go in Spring and Fall. In Summer 
the Choates go to Maine, at North 


Haven, where Morrows, Lindberghs, 
Lamonts, and distinguished Bostonians 
gather. Mr. Choate (his children call 
him Joey) is an expert at sailing small 
boats through the cold Maine waters 
with his son Sandy as crew. 

During the World War Mr. Choate 
was a member of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s staff, in charge of the 
chemical section. Afterward he was 
one of the principal founders of the 
Chemical Foundation, formed to pro- 
tect the results obtained by the Cus- 
todian’s office. 

In the latter part of the prohibition 
era Mr. Choate began to take a com- 
pelling part in the attacks on the 
Eighteenth Amendment, speaking and 
writing for the Voluntary Committee 
of Lawyers. When an irritated dry 
declared that lawbreakers (drinking 
lawyers) ought not to speak for the 
legal profession, Mr. Choate retorted 
that “those miscreants who have 
played baseball on Sundays are not 
thereby disqualified from advocating 
the repeal of blue laws,” and that 
“many of the world’s worst laws have 
yielded only to the arguments of those 


yers who signed a statement in favor 
of legal beer, which idealistically and 
optimistically said: 

“It is not impossible that our ancient 
love of bars will be supplanted by a 
devotion to good beer gardens, and that 
for the lure of the free lunch there will 
be substituted the attraction of good 
music.” 

He is not always so poetic. “Let us,” 
he recently wrote, “leave experiments 
. . . to communities whose public opin- 
ion will support them, and confine our- 
selves to rules which, with a gigantic 
effort, we may be able to enforce.” 

P.S. He got the job. 


HOPKINS: Harness-Maker’s Son 
To Spend Huge Relief Funds 


The youthful looking and dynamic 
Harry L. Hopkins, who last week suc- 
cessfully traded vegetable epithets in 
the headlines with Al Smith (see page 
9), had a name for effective speaking 
long before he became Federal Relief 
Administrator. 

Mr. Hopkins is a rangy, slangy, 43- 
year-old Iowan with a sense of humor 
that Mr. Smith has now made nation- 
ally known. He has $900,000,000 to 
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Harry L. Hopkins and His Wife at a Federal Relief Hearing 


whose disapproval went to the length 
of defiance.” 

He was a delegate to New York’s 
convention to ratify the State’s repeal 
vote, and a member of New York City’s 
beer board last Spring. He considered 
the Wickersham report, which advo- 
cated continuance of prohibition, an 
unanswerable argument for ending it. 

The British system, which allows bars 
but limits hours and makes licenses a 
powerful instrument for making liquor 
dealers behave is, he considers, the best 
for us to copy. He thinks that the day 
of the hip-flask is over, and that there 
will be a lot less drinking of the sort 
engendered by the devilishness and 
daring and resentments of the idea in 
the time of deep drought. 

A year ago he was one of the law- 





spend, and with 4,000,000 men on his 
payrolls he will be the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the world. 

He works all hours of the day and 
night in a small unpretentious room 
which lacks even a rug—in contrast 
to the splendor that often adorns 
Washington’s official workshops. There 
he runs three vast organizations— 
FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration), the Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, and the Civil Works Admin- 
istration. When he went to Washing- 
ton he gave up $13,500 a year for 
$8,500. He had very little chance to 
refuse. The President drafted him by 
telephone, and subsequently admitted 
that he never had any other man in 
mind for the job. 

“Three years ago,” the President 
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said, giving a group of harassed Gov- 

ernors Mr. Hopkins’s credentials, ‘when 
I was Governor of New York, we 
passed a perfectly unheard of relief 
bill in the amount of $25,000,000 for 
one year’s expenditures, and Harry 
Hopkins took charge of it. We learned 
a great deal and I learned a lot from 
him and his work. That is why I 
brought him to Washington when we 
started on this particular angle.” 

As a background to social work Mr. 
Hopkins had an unprosperous child- 
hood as a harness-maker’s son, a Phi 
Beta Kappa key from Grinnell College 
where he was educated at his Canadian 
mother’s insistence, and a considerable 
reputation as a basketball player. He 
majored in economics and sociology, 
but he was on the point of deserting 
these fields to edit a weekly Montana 
paper when one of his professors told 
him to go East. 

In New York young Hopkins did 
social work with Lillian Wald, Frances 
Perkins, Herbert Lehman, Robert Wag- 
ner, and other people whose New Deal 
day lay ahead. During the World War 
he was chairman of the southern di- 
vision of the Red Cross with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. Afterward 
he became head of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

He was indefatigable in promoting 
sound living. For a time he sent many 
letters in this cause to editors of metro- 
politan newspapers on such topics as 
swatting flies, the anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns, and even directions for 
swimmers who wish to avoid drowning. 
He praised girls who led outdoor, 
healthy lives. He exposed sentimental 
fallacies of the good old days: the old 
oaken bucket as a possible source of 
typhoid germs; the old swimming hole 
as a carnival of bacilli, and that the 
pies mother used to make doubled the 
labor of gastric juices. He regretted 
that American women spent in a single 
year more than four and one-half times 
as much on cosmetics and toilet waters 
as on toothbrushes and dental care. 

In 1929 Mr. Hopkins spent two 
Winter months in England, checking 
through every detail of London’s public 
health service and comparing it item 
by item with New York’s. It was a fine 
display of his thoroughness. He de- 
cided that one of London’s main su- 
periorities in this field lay in the ab- 
sence of politics in caring for the 
health of its people. 

Mr. Hopkins left few methods of 
relief untried when he was head of 
New York State’s relief administration. 
He believes firmly that men must have 
jobs above all things, that the countless 
checkups and examinations destitute 
people are subjected to are barbarous, 
that feeding people at the rate of 50 
cents worth of food a day may keep 
them alive, but the government owes 
them a good deal better treatment than 
that. “They have been living on a 
scheme and a system of grocery 
orders,” he said not long ago. The new 
program he is administering is de- 
signed to do far more than that for the 
people who live in America. The em- 
ployment plan is part of it. So are the 
mass purchases of goods. 
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FOOTBALL: Curtain Rings Down 
On The 1933 Pigskin Season 


With a crash that shook the founda- 
tions of the football theatre, the final 
curtain dropped last Saturday, com- 
pleting the 1933 show. A few epilogues, 
including the Stanford-Columbia Rose 
Bowl play on New Year’s, are still to 
be enacted, but for the most part that 
final curtain settled or shattered the 
hopes of the leading national teams. 


PRINCETON: Taking a solo bow as 
the only major team unbeaten and un- 
tied, the Tiger won an easy victory 
from Yale, 27-2. Never before in the 
56 meetings of these rivals has Prince- 
ton scored that many points. Yale 
blocked a punt to score a safety and 
earn an early lead, but gradually weak- 
ened as Princeton’s powerful backs 
got under way. 


ARMY: The cadets lost a heart- 
breaking game to Notre Dame with a 
golden chance to join Princeton as an 
unbeaten, untied team. Leading 12-0 
going into the fourth quarter, Army 
seemed safe. Suddenly the Irish be- 
came aroused for the first time this 
season and preserved a record of al- 
ways beating an Army team that has 
subdued Harvard and Yale. 


DUKE: The master eleven of the 
South, coached by Wallace Wade, was 
also unbeaten and untied until it met 
Georgia Tech last Saturday. Georgia 
Tech with five losses on its record, 
won 6-0, aided by penalties that broke 
up Duke’s late attack. 


GEORGIA: Another Southern power 
followed a usual formula for ruining a 
good season’s record. The team went 
out to Los Angeles to play the South- 
ern California Trojans. The last time 
the Georgians made the trip Southern 
California swamped them 60-0. This 
year the Trojans were more merciful, 
winning 31-0. 


NEBRASKA: Outweighed ten pounds 
to the man, the Cornhuskers routed 
a strong Oregon State team Thanks- 
giving Day, 22-0. This game, arranged 
because Oregon State wanted to stop 
off on its way from the East, definitely 
increased Nebraska’s prestige as a foot- 
ball power. 

Dopesters are happy these days. 
They don’t have to predict any more 
victories and most of them have com- 
pleted their all-American selections. 
One job remains. The leading teams 
must be ranked. Taking into consid- 
eration schedules, scores, and oppon- 
ents, the top elevens appear to be: 


1. Michigan 11. Ohio State 

2. Princeton 12. Columbia 

3. Pittsburgh 13. Bucknell 

4. Nebraska 14. Army 

5. Stanford 15. La. State 

6. S. California 16. Purdue 

7. Duquesne 17. Minnesota 

8. Detroit 18. Centenary 

9. Oregon 19, Georgia 

10. Duke 20. Boston College 


Statistics are too cold for some foot- 


ball fans and they offer the following 
airy syllogisms to prove the futility 
of rankings. 

Southern California lost to Stanford: 
Stanford tied Northwestern; North- 
western lost to Iowa. Therefore Iowa 
is better than Southern Caljfornia. 
Far Westerners howl at this sugges- 
tion and with justification. 

Navy beat Notre Dame which beat 
Army. Therefore Navy is stronger 
than Army. (Forgetting of course, the 
fact that Army beat Navy, 12-7). 

Fordham beat Alabama; Alabama 
beat Georgia Tech; Georgia Tech beat 
Duke. Therefore Fordham is better 
than Duke. If taken seriously, the 
South might secede at such an insult. 

Yale beat Dartmouth which won 
from Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania beat 
F. & M., which beat Swarthmore. 
Therefore it seems Yale might win a 
game if it played Swarthmore, but 
there would be plenty of betting on the 
Pennsylvanians. 


BILL McGEEHAN: Famous Sport 


Writer Goes “Down the Line” 


The world is to have no more “Mc- 
Geehanisms.” 

In the sport vernacular of the day, 
boxing is the Cauliflower Industry or 
the Manly Art of Modified Murder; 
baseball is the Iyory Industry; wres- 
tlers are pachyderms; the Madison 
Square Garden Bowl in Queens, N. Y., 
is the Ex-Millionaires’ Hole, and Pri- 
mo Carnera is the Tower of Gorgon- 
zola. 

The coiner of these phrases, William 
O’Connell McGeehan, who for years 
delighted readers of The New York 
Herald Tribune with his cryptical col- 
umn “Down the Line,” died last week 
of a heart ailment at the age of 54 in 
Brunswick, Ga. Two months ago Ring 
Lardner, also a famous sport debunker, 
met a similar fate. 

McGeehan wrote to amuse himself. 
He laughed at people who said he was 
producing real literature. When he 
wearied of seeking new ways to ex- 
press his sporting views, he loved to 
wander into foreign fields where his 
satirical flare had a wider scope. Of 
these digressions, one of his best known 
is the tale of Alphide, a leaping sal- 
mon who was trained to jump falls and 
died of a broken heart at the foot of 
Niagara. 

Only McGeehan’s intimate friends 
saw him at his best. He wore somber 
clothes and usually was quiet in a 
crowd, saving his fund of anecdotes 
for those he liked best. Wilbert Robin- 
son, hard-boiled baseball manager of 
the old school, was one of his favor- 
ites. Babe Ruth was his leading ath- 
lete; Lindbergh his perfect sportsman. 
He liked Gene Tunney very much and 
disliked Jack Dempsey with equal sin- 
cerity. 

His hobbies were hunting, fishing, 
and attending performances of the Irish 
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SOIBELMAN INTERNATIONAL 
Capt. G. E. T. Eyston of England Averages 134 Miles Pedaling Along in New York’s Six-Day Grind, With 
Per Hour for 100 Kilometers, Breaking World’s Record One Team Spilled. Torchy Peden and Letourner Won 


nn more ACME 
The Winner (Right) and the Next Two to Finish in Japan’s Record- The Ely Culbertsons, Who Proposed a 
Breaking Marathon Run (26 odd Miles) at Meiji Carnival in Tokyo “Widow” to Enliven Contract Bridge 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
The Vice President as Nimrod: John N. Garner With Chase Me Takes Six Straight at Bowie, Md. Last 
A Deer He Shot on His 64th Birthday at Uvalde, Tex. Week His Jaw Was Reported Infected by a Wild Oat 
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Players whenever they came to town. 
Though it was business to him, he gen- 
uinely enjoyed watching baseball and 
was often seen nervously rolling one 
cigarette after another like a most un- 
sophisticated fan. 

For a long time, McGeehan’s employ- 
ers have known his health was failing. 
He himself constantly complained of 


KEYSTONE 
W. O. McGeehan, Who Named the 
Cauliflower and Ivory Industries 


having bad “canines” but while his 
feet may have hurt him he never wor- 
ried about his bad heart. A month 
ago, on rallying from a nearly fatal 
attack, he sent the following wires to 
his co-workers in the home office: 

“Funeral postponed on account of 
depression . . . Refuse to be hurried 
until the dollar recovers its value... 
Think there will be a little time left 
for making the obit complete and ac- 
curate.” 


NRA IN SPORTS: Blue Eagle May 
Land on the Baseball Field 


Though the huge hand of the NRA 
has not yet extended its fingers to reg- 
ulate professional sports, the famous 
initials may mean something in many 
athletic circles. 

Last week an Official of the Washing- 
ton Senators suggested that baseball 
show itself the first sport to enroll 
under the NRA banner. At next week’s 
meeting of the magnates in Chicago, 
the adoption of a code will be consid- 
ered. 

The players don’t want shorter hours. 
They only work about 26 hours a week 
during the season. What perhaps would 
benefit them, as well as their bosses is 
a collective-bargaining plan which 
would insure adequate salaries to the 
mediocre and prevent the stars from 
overestimating their own worth. 

The germ of the Washington club’s 
interest in the Blue Eagle was prob- 
ably planted during the last world se- 
ries when a blue pigeon settled down 
on the playing field and day after day 
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refused to budge in spite of players’ 
shouts and gestures. 

To the casual observer, bicycle rac- 
ing needs an NRA code much more 
than baseball. For six nights and days 
in New York last week the pedalers 
pushed without any time off from work. 
Alfred Letourner and Torchy Peden 
were the winners, covering 2,487 miles 
and 9 laps. The riders explain their 
willingness to work overtime by point- 
ing out that many months of the year 
they are not employed at all. 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood has 
for years been advocating the spirit 
of NRA in national and international 
competitions. Matthew Woll, labor 
leader, and Devereux Milburn, polo 
player, are prominent members of this 
organization, which gives lunches to 
athletic heroes, finances good-will trips 
of American teams to foreign shores, 
imports foreign squads here, and in 
general frowns on unfair practices and 
bitter hatreds. 


SPORT SHORTS: Card Expert 
Proposes “Widow” for Bridge 


Less than a year ago, bridge teachers 
assured their pupils that there would be 
only minor changes in contract during 
the next decade. Such promises might 
be fulfilled if someone could gag the ag- 
gressive and progressive Ely Culbert- 
son, who insists on keeping in the pub- 
lic eye. He proposed last week that 
bridge be pokerized by the introduction 
of a “widow.” 

His plan is: Each player shall be 
dealt only twelve cards, leaving a four- 
card “widow” in the center of the table; 
the man who gets the bid then picks 
up the “widow,” keeps the card he likes 
best for himself and distributes the 
three others at will, one to each play- 
er. Culbertson’s evident yearning to 
make things more difficult parallels a 
suggestion of Jose Capablanca, the 
chess star. Having learned all the 
moves on a standard board, he wanted 
more squares to play on. 

Culbertson had another plan last 
week that was more enthusiastically 
received. Kibitzers may peek at the 
cards during the next United States 
Bridge Association national tourna- 











SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Wayne V. Millner of Salem, 
Mass., 189-pound Notre Dame 
end, galvanized his listless and 
erratic team into a fighting out- 
fit that overcame a 12-to-0 lead 
against the unbeaten Army elev- 
en in a motion-picture finish. 
Millner pumped spirit into his 
team-mates with his fight talk; 
averaged 10 yards per rush on 
end-around plays, and with No- 
tre Dame five points behind and 
the game drawing to a close, 
blocked an Army punt and gal- 
loped across the line to fall on 
the ball for the winning quota. 
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ment, to be held at the Hotel Pierre, 
New York City, beginning Jan. 8. A 
newly devised electric score board wil] 
relay the bids and plays to the 
galleries. 

Professors of Balls: That’s the title 
Gov. Alfalfa Bill Murray gives coaches. 
He is disturbed about the overemphasis 
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Governor Murray, Guardian of 
Oklahoma’s Football Income 


on “footballs-and highballs” in Okla- 
homa’s institutions of learning. He 
also suspects that in some cases athletic 
funds are being misused. Last week 
he sent 55 national guardsmen to a 
game between the University of Okla- 
homa and the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Their job was 
to take charge of booths, collect tickets, 
and carefully seal them in packages so 
that the Governor can have first hand 
evidence on all income operations. 

For Services Rendered: American 
sport czars are interested in an Aus- 
tralian scheme that would revolutionize 
professional cricket. Instead of get- 
ting flat salaries, the players would re- 
ceive bonuses for their accomplish- 
ments. A batsman who scores six runs 
on one hit would get $2.50, the reward 
for bowling a wicket would be $1.25. 
On such a basis Babe Ruth would not 
agree to hit home runs unless guar- 
anteed $1,000 for each. 

Proselyting: An autogiro trailing a 
large banner which read, “Send Your 
Son to Harvard” floated over the Yale 
Bowl last Saturday while the Prince- 
ton Tiger was clawing the Yale Bull- 
dog. A Crimson gesture of some kind 
was not unexpected, in view of the fact 
that for the first time in a long history 
Princeton replaced Harvard as Yale’s 
final opponent. The pranking editors 
of The Lampoon, Harvard’s humorous 
publication, are suspected of being the 
brains behind the stunt. The pilot, 
however, refused to identify his em- 
ployers. He said: “I’m getting paid 
for it and I hope I don’t get shot. I’m 
a Princeton man myself.” 
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THE DOLLAR: With Treasury and Federal 


Reserve in Accord, President Pushes His Money Plan 


While the dollar debate raged furious- 
ly on two continents, President Roose- 
velt took a playful dig Thanksgiving at 
his monetary critics. 

During a party that evening at the 
Warm Springs Foundation, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were the guests of 
honor, 2 magician named Julian Boehm 
performed tricks. In one of them, a 
clever card stunt, the President’s husky 
podyguard, Gus Gennerich, assisted. 
When the show was over, the President 
grinned broadly and, with that famous 
swing of his head with which he em- 
phasizes his points, declared: 

“T will tell you now that there are 
certain papers in the United States 
that you need not read tomorrow be- 
cause I am going to_tell you now what 
the headlines are going to be tomorrow 
morning. They are going to say that 
Dr. Julian Boehm is going to be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, and 
that Gus Gennerich is going to head 
the Federal Reserve System.” 

Thus lightheartedly -Mr. Roosevelt 
poked atthe “foes” whom he had brand- 
ed only two weeks before as ‘“Doubt- 
ing Thomases” and “Tories.” No doubt 
some of this lightheartedness came 
from the attendance records at “Whig” 
and “Tory” mass meetings in New 
York, the “Tory” stronghold. 


RALLIES: The “Tory” meeting was 
sponsored by the Crusaders, which, 
since January, 1930, had fought for 
repeal of prohibition, and which is now, 
through its million members, organiz- 
ing “sound-money” committees from 
coast to coast. Backed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Crusaders’ black- 
haired, earnest Commander, Fred G. 
Clark, hired Carnegie Hall for a mam- 
moth anti-inflation rally. 

Despite wide press publicity, the 
rally attracted only about 1,500 persons 
—little more than half the number who 
attend a Philharmonic concert. Fur- 
thermore, the meeting was far from 
being harmonious. Boos and hisses 
frequently drowned out cheers that 
greeted particularly fervid pleas by the 
orators. The constabulary forcibly 
ejected several hecklers, one of them 
an employe of Remington, Rand, Inc. 
The president of this office-equipment 
company is James H. Rand, Jr., the 
energetic and outspoken leader of the 
self-styled Committee for the Nation, 
which ardently supports the President’s 
dollar-devaluation program. 

Mr. Rand, and others of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation, whose paid help 
heckled at Carnegie, were conspicuous- 
ly present at the “Whig,” or pro- 
Roosevelt-dollar, rally fourteen blocks 
south, in the old Hippodrome. In fact, 
they were part of the “Committee of 
New York Friends” who sponsored the 
meeting with the Shrine of the Little 


Flower of Detroit that was to arouse so 
much discussion. 

The pastor of this church, the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, was the rally’s 
principal drawing card. Father Cough- 
lin (see page 32), is the fiery “radio 
priest” who has an audience larger 
than any but the President. A mob of 
more than 20,000 stormed the doors to 
hear him speak. Only about a third 
of them got inside, enough to pack 
every cranny in the Hippodrome. 

Other speakers, including Henry 
Morgenthau, father of the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, were all but for- 
gotten. Father Coughlin had his audi- 
ence cheering madly or booing thun- 
derously whenever he gave the signal. 

“Stop Roosevelt!” he began. “Stop 
him from being stopped! And when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is stopped I im- 
agine that I will be broadcasting from 





a common battleground of argument. 

At a Thanksgiving dinner in London, 
Ambassador Robert W. Bingham came 
vigorously to the President’s defense 
by comparing the RFC’s gold-buying 
to the operations of the British Ex- 
change Equalization Account. This 
caused so much bewilderment that he 
was asked for further explanation. The 
London Times pointedly remarked that 
the aim of the British fund “has 
throughout been not to depreciate the 
pound sterling in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies but to limit so far as possible 
the fluctuations in its value.” 

Publication of former Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Acheson’s attack 
on the legality of RFC gold purchases 
provoked another clash. It brought to 
light two ancient, unrepealed but half- 
forgotten Civil War statutes, which 
gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to buy or sell gold at any price 
he may choose to set. 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, whose res- 
ignation as financial adviser to the 
Treasury started the concerted bom- 
bardment on the President’s money 





INTERNATIONAL 


Part of the New York Crowd That Responded Thunder- 


ously to 


the North Pole!” Then he waved his 
hand in the general direction of Car- 
negie Hall. “There were a thousand 
people there,” he laughed, “and five 
hundred of them were my friends!” 


He launched into a vitriolic attack 
on Roosevelt critics, shouting, “Take 
the gun away from the highwayman! 
Take the gold away from the banker!” 
Then, suddenly, he yelled, “Who stop- 
ped the revolution, Herbert Hoover or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt?” His audience 
shrieked, ‘Roosevelt! Roosevelt!” 


CROSSFIRE: Much of what was so 
violently expounded at both rallies had 
little direct connection with the Presi- 
dent’s monetary policies, and vituper- 
ative phrases served only to add to the 
mystery and confusion in the layman’s 
mind. So did subsequent hot verbal 


battles at home and abroad. Neither 
opponents nor proponents of the dollar- 
debasing experiment seemed to agree 
among themselves, much less meet on 


Father Coughlin’s Remarks on the Dollar 


maneuver, resumed his chair at the 
Harvard Business School after a four- 
year leave of absence. 

His former associate in Washington, 
James P. Warburg, banker and finan- 
cial expert, wrote a letter to Senator 
William E. Borah outlining his ideas 
for a “modernized” gold standard. The 
Senator thanked him, disagreed com- 
pletely, and replied that he wanted to 
“do something for silver’— a subject 
looming on the Congressional horizon. 

Distressed apparently, by the oppro- 
brium attached to the term “Cornell 
dollar,” several Cornell associates of 
Prof. George F. Warren, co-author of 
the present sliding-dollar scheme, de- 
clared their belief that the program 
would not work. Other college profes- 
sors and economists ranged themselves 
on the side of “sound money,” notably 
38 Columbia faculty members, among 
them Leo Wolman, chairman of the 
NRA Labor Advisory Board. 

While other critics in growing num- 
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bers detailed the prospective horrors of 
the “ups-a-daisy dollar,” Presidential 
supporters lashed out no less vocifer- 
ously at critics. Among the supporters 
was the President’s son James. “I have 
no patience for those who in their criti- 
cism destroy and do not build!” he 
cried in Boston. ‘We will demonstrate 
we can play poker as well as any other 
nation.” 

From San Simeon, Cal., Saturday, 
came the voice of William Randolph 
Hearst, speaking to a nation-wide radio 
audience. “Mr. Roosevelt,” he declared, 
‘fis striving to get the country away 
from the blood money of the Shylocks, 
away from the hard money of hard 
men... The fight is on to establish 
the dear dollar, the scarce dollar, the 
dollar of depression... It is safer 
to follow Mr. Roosevelt than the in- 
ternational bankers, who have robbed 
us and betrayed us in the past and are 
apparently striving to establish the 
dollar of depression so they can plun- 
der us again.” 

Eugene R. Black, conservative Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
settled the question of his official posi- 
tion on the administration’s monetary 
policy. On his way to his home in 
Atlanta for Thanksgiving, he stopped 
at Warm Springs to see the President. 
“The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
are working together like two old 
shoes,” he told reporters, adding, “I 
would as soon eat out of a soup house 
asresign and embarrassthe President.” 

As if in answer to resounding criti- 
cism, Secretary Morgenthau and Jesse 
Jones, head of the RFC, raised the 
RFC’s gold-buying price 25 cents, in 
three little jumps, to $34.01 an ounce. 
This represented a gain of more than 
17% since Oct. 21, the day before the 
President casually announced the new 
policy. During that time commodity 
prices have remained almost station- 
ary, and farm prices, which the pro- 
gram was particularly designed to help, 
have risen only about 1%. 

Treasury officials were very busy 
last week preparing for the Dec. 15 re- 
financing of nearly $728,000,000 of gov- 
ernment issues. Last Saturday the 
Treasury’s plan for converting Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds into the new 44%- 
34%% twelve-year bonds ended, with 
nearly $1,000,000,000 of the Liberties 
called for payment Apr. 15 still un- 
converted. 


STEEL: Change in Management 
For World’s Largest Business 


There is to be a change in the man- 
agement of the world’s biggest busi- 
ness enterprise—the $2,000,000,000 
United States Steel Corp. Myron C. 
Taylor told reporters last week that 
he is yielding the chairmanship of the 
finance committee of “Big Steel” Jan. 
1 to William J. Filbert, now vice chair- 
man. This committee has sole juris- 
diction over financial policies and ac- 
tions of the corporation. 

Mr. Taylor, however, is not leaving 
the company. He remains chairman of 
the board of directors and chief execu- 


tive officer. The late George F. Baker 
and J. P. Morgan in December, 1927, 
after the death of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, induced him to take the posi- 
tion he is now relinquishing. Subse- 
quently he succeeded Mr. Morgan as 
chairman of the board of directors and 
James A. Farrell as chief executive 
officer. 

Although only 53 when he took over 
the financial reins of Steel, Mr. Taylor 
had retired from business several years 
before. He had practiced corporation 
law with marked success, his experience 
extending into textile, banking, rail- 


WIDE WORLD 


of succession” and to maintain the 
“brain reserves” necessary for sound 
management in the future. The step 
involved inauguration of a pension sys- 
tem and retirement of 3,000 employes, 

Despite his accomplishments, Mr. 
Taylor has never worn the legendary 
halo that encircled his predecessor, 
Judge Gary, nor does he break into the 
headlines with the consistency of 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
rival Bethlehem Steel Corp. He is 
known by many as “the man nobody 
knows.” 

Mr. Taylor is a strapping figure of a 
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Myron C. Taylor (Left), Board Chairman, and William 
J. Filbert, Finance Committee Chairman, of U. S. Steel 


road, and related fields. Upon joining 
Steel, he promptly initiated a broad 
reorganization of the company’s af- 
fairs, based on minute research into 
markets, plants, production methods, 
and a review of capital structure and 
personnel. 

Surplus proceeds from the sale of 
common stock were used to retire 
$340,000,000 of the parent company’s 
bonds, along with $30,000,000 in sim- 
ilar obligations of its subsidiaries, thus 
cutting the fixed charges of the com- 
pany $29,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Taylor carried out this part of 
his program largely during 1929, when 
many other companies indulged in in- 
creased dividends with little thought of 
the future. Except for a 1% extra cash 
dividend, however, Steel common con- 
tinued to pay only its usual 7%, a pol- 
icy which receives more credit now 
than it did then. 

On the physical side, Mr. Taylor di- 
rected a revamping and concentration 
of the corporation’s plants and proper- 
ties, spending a quarter of a billion 
dollars on the more profitable units and 
scrapping unprofitable operations and 
facilities. This policy of physical co- 
ordination is still being carried out. 

As a third phase, Mr. Taylor con- 
ducted an elaborate survey of person- 
ne], which has resulted in many 
changes in official families of constitu- 
ent; companies. The idea back of this 
move was to provide an executive “line 


man, his handsome head topped by a 
crown of hair brushed straight back. 
His chief hobby is research into family 
histories, and his long, white, rambling 
house down on Long Island at Locust 
Valley contains an extensive collection 
of books on genealogy, which he 
thumbs in spare moments. 

His own family tree is rooted deeply 
in American life. He is a descendant 
of Capt. John Underhill, first soldier of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, who in 
1640 bought from the Indians the acre- 
age on which Mr. Taylor’s house now 
stands. The Steel executive is perhaps 
more proud of being president of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society than of his fame in the in- 
dustrial world. 

Mr. Taylor’s resignation from the fi- 
nance committee is believed to have 
been hastened by his recent appoint- 
ment as a member of the Industrial 
Advisory Board and the Business Re- 
vival and Planning Council in Wash- 
ington. 

William J. Filbert, who replaces him, 
is short, rotund, baldheaded, and ever 
smiling. Little known to the general 
public, he is somewhat of a mystery 
man to his associates, who respect his 
wizardry with figures and his aston- 
ishingly long and accurate memory. 

He was auditor of one of the com- 
panies which went into the merger 
forming the United States Steel Corp. 
in 1901, and he turned up as assistant 
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controller of the new company. He 
became a director in 1919 and a mem- 
per of the finance committee in 1922. 
The announcement of his latest: promo- 
tion said that “his entire life may 
truthfully be said to have been devoted 
particularly to the affairs of the cor- 
poration and to the steel industry gen- 
erally.” 

Mr. Filbert was the first secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which awarded him the Gary Memorial 
Medal for outstanding service in his 
industry. 


INVESTIGATION: Sparks Fly and 
Aldrich Pleads Bank Reforms 


Highlights of the week’s session of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee investigating stock market 
and banking practices: 


@Senator James Couzens told Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank and brother-in- 
law of John D. Rockefeller Jr., to 
keep quiet. 

“T don’t want any interruptions from 
you,” said the Michigan Senator, his 
face reddening. “Mr. Aldrich inter- 
poses observations whenever he pro- 
poses to do so. I resent it. The com- 
mittee will not be dictated to.” 

The testimony had disclosed that the 
Fox Film Corp. paid dividends of $4,- 
104,000 in 1931, despite losses of $5,- 
565,000 for that year. Its business was 
falling off and it was heavily in debt. 
When told to keep quiet, Mr. Aldrich 
was trying to point out that a previous 
witness, a Chase bank vice president, 
was not on The Fox Film board at 
the time of the dividend declaration. 


@ Albert H. Wiggin, former president 
of the Chase National Bank, flatly de- 
nied that in 1929 he sent word to Presi- 
dent Hoover to “mind his own busi- 
ness.” This contradicted the testimony 
of William Fox, former movie magnate. 
Mr. Fox had declared that such a reply 
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W.W. Aldrich (Left), Reform Banker, 
‘ind His Predecessor, A. H. Wiggin 


was sent when Claudius H. Huston, 
then chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, asked Mr. Wiggin to 
aid Mr. Fox at Mr. Hoover’s behest. 

Mr. Wiggin remembered meeting Mr. 
Huston only once, at a University Club 
dinner in New York. He testified that 
he “had no talk with Mr. Huston at 
all” at this dinner, which was attended 
by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
Senator Watson, and “some half dozen 
of noted Washingtonians.” 

“Noted for what?” snapped Senator 
Couzens. 


@Mr. Aldrich submitted suggestions 
for sweeping reforms in American 
banking. 

His report, prepared at the request 
of the committee, condemned many 
bank policies practiced by. the Chase 
National Bank’s former head, ‘$100,- 
000” Wiggin. While recognizing that 
the “character” necessary for a good 
bank official could not be created by 
legislation, Mr. Aldrich felt that some- 
thing could be done to eliminate incon- 
sistencies in the existing law as well 
as to restrict bad practices. 

He advocated, “above all else,”’ com- 
plete divorcement between commercial 
and investment banking, pointing out 
the difference in function. He recom- 
mended legislation to prohibit bank ex- 
ecutives, including Federal Reserve of- 
ficials, from participating in syndi- 
cates offering securities to the public, 
or in trading accounts or pool opera- 
tions. 

Although he admitted bankers had 
entered into “indefensible transac- 
tions” in the “speculative mania” of 
the ’20s, Mr. Aldrich felt they were 
not the only sinners. “The manner in 
which the Federal Reserve Board 
functioned during the period of ten 
years prior to 1930 was most unfor- 
tunate, because of the fact a money- 
market situation was created which, I 
think, is very largely responsible for 
the difficulties of the bankers that oc- 
curred.” 


UTILITIES: McNinch Bombards 
Holding Company Hierarchies 


For thirteen years the Federal Power 
Commission has been the people’s pro- 
tector of power sites on navigable 
streams and public lands. Last week it 
launched a fresh attack on public util- 
ities. 

It handed down a vigorous anti-util- 
ity opinion written by Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, the short, thin, 60-year-old 
chairman of the commission—President 
Roosevelt’s personal choice for the job 
from which Dr. George Otis Smith re- 
signed last July. Mr. McNinch’s pep- 
pery phrases were considered as pav- 
ing the way for more stringent regula- 
tion of utilities when Congress meets 
next month. 

The opinion, in which the commis- 
sion unanimously concurred, stated 
that “State commissions and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should be 
clothed with all regulatory jurisdiction 
possible.” 


KEYSTONE 
Frank R. McNinch, Chairman of 


The Federal Power Commission 


The commission has been trying to 
strengthen its authority ever since Her- 
bert Hoover reorganized it three years 
ago, appointing five commissioners and 
their assistants in place of three Cabi- 
net members who had previously acted 
as commissioners. Mr. McNinch, a 
thin-lipped, long-nosed lawyer and pol- 
itician from Charlotte, N. C., where he 
is an austere elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, was a Hoover appointee, be- 
fore he was chief. He took office as 
commissioner in January, 1931. 

Senate insurgents at first opposed 
his appointment, but they soon changed 
their tune when they saw how atten- 
tive he was to their ideas on power 
control. 

Mr. McNinch is known as “the 
Judge.” <A life-long Democrat, he be- 
came an ardent “Hoovercrat” in 1928, 
explaining his shift by saying: “I have 
aevoted my life to prohibition, and 
when Governor Smith departed from 
the platform of the party and substi- 
tuted his own, I found for the first time 
in my life that I could not go along 
with my party.” 

He leaped back into the Democratic 
fold to support Mr. Roosevelt last Fall. 
Last January, he visited Muscle Shoals 
with the President-elect and Senator 
Norris. 

Now with something of a flourish, 
the Judge takes up the cudgels already 
brandished at utilities by the President, 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
by Secretary Ickes and his Public 
Works Administration. 

Judge McNinch’s attack was pro- 
voked by a figure—$7,829,738—sub- 
mitted by the Louisville (Ky.) Hydro- 
Electric Co. as the construction cost 
of its project on the Ohio River. That 
figure was to serve as a base for rate- 
making. The report disallowed 10% of 
this figure in the valuation, claiming 
several items to be improperly included 
in the cost. 

The company, part of the Standarc 
Gas and Electric System—the so-called 
“Byllesby group”—has been operating 
since 1928 under one of the commis- 
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sion’s Federal licenses. An affiliate, the 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corp., built the company’s plant as well 
as the government’s dam which sup- 
plies it with power. On the subject of 
the $481,533 service fees which the 
management company charged its 
Louisville affiliate, Mr. McNinch waxed 
eloquent. 

His report bristled with such phrases 
as “insidious, grievous, and obnoxious 
practices of the holding company de- 
vice;” “collusive inflation of the capi- 
tal structure;” “profits extorted from 
the operating company;” “not only un- 
reasonable but shocking;” “excessive 
toll,” and “a gross injustice to the pub- 
lic which pays the bill.” 

At one point he declared: “This cor- 
porate ‘family’ control was so complete 
in fact and limited in personnel as to 
require but one room, one table, one 
small group of men at one point of 
time to dictate on behalf of the pater- 
familias an offer by one member and 
an acceptance by another... 

“Such a holding-company dynasty— 
not exceptional, but typical—with its 
absentee-ownership and management, 
its sovereignty over farflung dominions 
in many States, but subject to the di- 
rect jurisdiction of none, its authority 
centralized in a few strong hands, its 
‘fee’ taxation without representation 
of the operating companies, is a grave 
social and economic peril. It calls for 
prompt. corrective and _ preventive 
measures.” 

Immediately John J. O’Brien, presi- 
dent of the Standard Gas and Electric 
Co. and regarded as one of the ablest 
utility executives inthe country, an- 
swered. The Commission’s decision was 
“absolutely misleading in a number of 
important particulars.” He traced the 
history of the case. “The facts,” he 
added, “were known to the Federal 
Power Commission from the inception 
of the project, and no objections were 
made at any time. All the facts, books, 
and records have been at the disposal 
of the Federal authorities for years. 
There have been no attempts toward 
concealment, deception, or evasion... 

“It is noticeable that, in rejecting 
the amount, the commission does so 
with leave to submit appropriate evi- 
dence in support of the claim. We shall 
ask for a rehearing of this case.” 

Among the items disapproved by the 
commission was one of nearly $9,000 
for airplane and other pictures of the 
project, and another of $3,285 for a 
banquet given to some 500 employes 
and officials of the company and citi- 
zens of Louisville. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Body Forms 
To Fight Gasoline Racketeers 


New England and Middle Atlantic 
States to the number of eleven last 
week formed a permanent organiza- 
tion, as yet unnamed, to combat gaso- 
line bootleggers. These racketeers 


evade State fuel taxes by surrepti- 
tiously slipping the petroleum product 
over State borders. 

Mark Graves, president of the New 





York State Commission on Taxation 
and Finance, elected chairman of the 
organization, placed his State’s yearly 
loss from this growing “racket” at $2,- 
000,000, or about 5% of the amount col- 
lected annually. He admitted that his 
estimate was largely guesswork, and 
that losses might be greater in higher 
tax States. After appointing investi- 
gating committees, the organization 
agreed that the chief need was for 
more prompt information so that “when 
State authorities are promptly notified 
of shipments to or from another State, 
the gasoline may be easily kept track 
of and traced.” 

Old Timer: Leonor F. Loree, dean of 
railroaders and president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, spoke in his usual 
blunt, forthright manner to the Bond 
Club of New York last week. He de- 
clared that management in industry is 
“notoriously underpaid,” while capital 





WIDE WORLD 
Leonor F. Loree: “Labor Gets too 
Much; Capital not Enough” 


is getting half as much as it did a cen- 
tury ago and labor seven times as 
much. 

“When Wellington came back to Eng- 
land the government gave him $2,500,- 
000,” Mr. Loree said. “I don’t know 
what would happen to the government 
of the United States if the government 
here gave a man that much for manag- 
ing its interests.” 

Mr. Loree said there was a relative 
paucity of manager'al material, while 
the mechanization of industry creates 
a demand for labor. 

“A pack horse could carry about 250 
pounds and travel 25 miles,” he said in 
illustration of this latter point. “One 
of our large freight locomotives today 
will do the work that used to be done 
by 91,000 pack horses. There is a 
great deal more labor furnished by the 
railroad industry than ever was fur- 
nished by the pack trains.” 

Heavenly Gold: The Baltimore Sun 
places this story at the top of many 
jibes at bankers, which have grown out 
of the Senate’s inm---stization: 
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“There came a knock on the golden 
gates of heaven. Saint Peter opened 
the wicket and stuck out his head, to 
see two men standing there. He askeq 
who they were. 

“They gave the names of perhaps 
the two most conspicuous of New 
York banking magnates and said they 
wanted to get in. 

“St. Peter looked over the admission 
slips he held in his hand. ‘We did not 
expect you today,’ finally said the 
Saint. ‘You’ll have to wait until I look 
up your record in the file room.’ With 
that Saint Peter closed the wicket and 
went away. He came back in ten min- 
utes. 

“The two eminent New York bankers 
had disappeared. And so had the 
golden gates!” ; 

Reopened: John F. T. O’Connor, 
Controller of the Currency, announced 
that 33 national banks with frozen de- 
posits of more than $36,000,000 were 
chartered to open for business in the 
final twenty days of November. Dur- 
ing October and November, 95 national 
banks received licenses, while 103 had 
reorganization plans approved. 

Oil: John Albert Brown was elected 
chairman of the newly created execu- 
tive committee of the Socony-Vacuum 
Corp. last week. Socony-Vacuum is 
one of the big four of the Standard Oil 
units, a billion dollar company in its 


“own right. Mr. Brown moves up from 


the presidency of General Petroleum 
Corp., one of its subsidiaries. 

He started in the oil business in 1911 
in California and has worked in Mex- 
ico, the Dutch East Indies, and other 
parts of the world. Now 48 years old, 
he is a director of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and holds office in sev- 
eral other important oil associations. 
He is particularly known as an organ- 
izer, having done much to stabilize pro- 
duction in California oil fields. 

War Debts: From the evidence al- 
ready at hand, the United States will 
not receive very much of some $175,- 
000,000 war debts due from thirteen 
European nations next Friday. Estonia 
has notified Washington that it can 
pay nothing. Great Britain, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia have all proffered part 
payments of their installments. These 
“tokens” total only $8,650,000. 

Down Again: Clarence Saunders 
failed for the third time last week. He 
dotted the country with Piggly-Wiggly 
self service grocery stores and lost 
them in a stock market fight with pro- 
fessional operators in the early ’20s. 
He then opened another chain, and lost 
it. He then opened a single store in 
Memphis—and now he’s lost that. Mr. 
Saunders said NRA costs weakened the 
company’s reserves. While he did not 
“decry the laudable purpose behind the 
NRA program,” he believed it more 
suitable for strong organizations. 

While rich, Mr. Saunders built a 
pink, marble palace on an enormous 
estate near Memphis. The city took 
it over for a public park when he be- 
eame bankrupt. 
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OUR _attractive- 

ness can be mar- 
red the moment you 
open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. 
If your teeth have begun 
to lose their brilliance, if 
they are not white as you 
like them to be, start using 
BOST Tooth Paste tonight, 
for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild 
and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove stub- 


born tobacco stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handkerchief. Notice the _ the discoloration disappears. To be fair, try this same 


brown stain it leaves. That’s what smoking does to your test with the dentifrice you are now using, and see 
teeth. Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it briskly and _if you obtain the same result. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 





Instrument 


ATOM SMASHER: 
Begins to Penetrate Matter 


In a dingy, blimp hangar at Round 
Hill, near New Bedford, Mass., a dark- 
haired, serious-faced, young physicist 
last week looked over a new 32-ton 
plaything. While helpers buzzed busily 
about and observers looked on with 
awe, things began to happen. 

“It’s working beautifully ... beauti- 
fully,” he cried. 

Further words were drowned out by 
an ear-splitting roar, as a bolt of home- 
made lightning, 40 feet long, danced 
crazily along the roof of the hangar 
(see cover). 

The “it” that was working beauti- 
fully is a contraption which generates 
a 10,000,000-volt direct current—about 
seven times greater than any ever be- 
fore achieved by man. With it, Dr. 
Robert J. Van de Graaff, the young, 
Alabama-born, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology researcher, hopes some 
day to smash his way into the darkest 
interior of matter—the nucleus of the 
atom. 

His demonstration last week was 
merely a dress rehearsal. 

The machine which he invented and 
built looks not unlike a pair of giant 
golf balls on wheel-mounted tees. The 
balls are aluminum spheres 15 feet in 
diameter, and the tees, 25 feet high, are 
columns of laminated paper, impreg- 
nated with shellac. 

Inside the cylinders are endless pa- 
per belts four feet wide. At the base, 
electrical charges are “sprayed” on 
them under the relatively small po- 
tential of 20,000 volts. At the top of 
the cylinder, these charges are pulled 
off the belt by brushes and deposited 
on the big aluminum ball. 

Working much in the manner of an 
endless chain of buckets which draws 
water from cisterns, the belt piles up a 
higher and higher charge on the ball. 
The capacity point is reached when 
one sphere has a 5,000,000-volt nega- 
tive charge and the other a like posi- 
tive charge. Then— 

An awesome, roaring bolt of arti- 
ficial lightning licks crazily between 
the two terminals with the combined 
potential of the two—10,000,000 volts. 

Atmospheric conditions last week 
kept this figure down to 7,000,000 volts. 
While this frightening charge sprayed 
through the building, fastening its 
bright, chimerical, forked tongue on 
such things as girders, roof trusses, 
and ash cans, the safest place in the 
hangar was inside one of the balls. 

In these Dr. Van de Graaff has rigged 
up small observation laboratories. 
While he and his machine are working, 
his body takes on the full 5,000,000-volt 
terminal charge. But as long as there 
is no ground wire to fetch a like oppo- 
site charge, the experimenter has no 
fear that he will be roasted in a novel 
electric chair. 

The key-piece of the apparatus, not 
yet completed, is a vacuum tube 40 


feet long. When this is installed be- 
tween the two terminals the M.I.T. 
physicist and his co-workers will have 
the most powerful weapon man has 
ever seen for bombarding the nucleus 
of the atom. 

In the safely chaste interior of the 
atom nuclei, the scientists hope to find 
an incalculable source of energy. Half 
the negative and all the positive elec- 
tricity in the universe, they know, is 
to be found in these atom nuclei— 
storehouses of energy. Some nuclei, 
unstable by nature, break down of their 
own accord. Radium is an example. 
But most are stubbornly stable. 

It is on these that Dr. Van de Graaff 
will use his rapid-fire howitzer. It will 
fire electrical bullets, a withering show- 
er of them, at 75,000 miles a second. 
Traveling at this velocity they will be 


— 


which presages a dead battery; slow 
vaporization of gasoline, decreased elec. 
trical output of the storage battery 
with consequent retarding of cranking 
speed, and, most important, thicken. 
ing of oil in the crankcase. 

The engineers’ lubricants committee 
fell to work. Last week they were dis- 
tributing among filling station attenq- 
ants, garage owners, and the motoring 
public the results of three months’ jp. 
vestigation. 

When crankcase oil takes on a Jap- 
uary-molasses consistency, engine parts 
have the same trouble pushing their 
way through it that they would through 
so much dough. Even in some of the 
so-called ‘Winter oils,” this dough-like 
viscosity appears. Oils given the same 
standard ratings on their ability to 
flow at desert-hot Summer tempera- 
tures do not necessarily have equal vis- 
cosity on frigid mornings. 

So the committee decided on new 
classifications for Winter oil which 














Dr. Robert Van de Graaff’s Giant Electrostatic Gen- 
erator, With Which He Hopes to Smash the Atom 


able to smash through the protective 
covering of each nucleus. 

If his present relatively inexpensive 
machine, which is built largely out of 
shellac, paper, and aluminum, isn’t 
able to accomplish this wonder the 
physicist may build another, double or 
triple the size. Since there is no upper 
limit to the voltage such a machine 
may create, it seems to be the leader in 
the atom-smashing race, the winner vf 
which may uncover a completely new 
picture of the building blocks that 
make the universe. 


WINTER OILS: Engineers Aid 
The Zero-Weather Motorist 


One sweltering day in Chicago last 
August, the assembled Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers decided to do some- 
thing about starting automobiles in 
zero (Fahrenheit) weather. Three 
things were known to contribute to the 
endless drone of an overloaded starter 


would be based on its viscosity at zero. 
The new ratings, to take place of the 
old SAE 10 and 20, are 10-W and 20-W. 

The latter is to be used where the 
weather is expected to stay above zero. 
From this point down to 15 degrees 
below zero, the lighter 10-W is used. 
For such places as North Dakota and 
Maine, where still lower temperatures 
are to be expected, 10-W should be 
diluted with 10% kerosene. 

Much motor oil trouble arises from 
the public’s ignorance of the accepted 
SAE ratings. A survey shows that only 
8.3% of the motoring public knows 
that SAE 60 is the heaviest oil, and 
SAE 10, the lightest. More than 90% 
of automobile owners use heavy, slow- 
flowing oil in Winter. 

The danger in this is that bearing 
surfaces and cylinder walls are oil- 
starved during the warming-up period 
before the lubricant is heated enough 
to flow freely. This danger for the 
short-jump motorist surpasses any 
danger of inadequate lubrication from 
light oil. 
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BEER BARON: Picking Wrong 
“Pocket” Gordon’s Downfall 


Waxey Gordon, almost the last of the 
beer barons, had his nine days in court 
last week, and they were not very 
pleasant days. A bookmaker, whisky 
peddler, and beer runner, once con- 
victed of picking pockets and charged 
with murder, he was indicted about a 
year ago for income-tax evasion of 
$500,000. He was captured in May and 
tried last week (see cover). 

A fat little man, immaculately 
dressed, he sat looking bored to death, 
in New York’s Federal Court every 
day, including Thanksgiving, from 9:30 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M. For the govern- 
ment sought in long sessions to dis- 
pose of a case it had taken two years 
and ten months to prepare. Nights 
Waxey spent in the Federal House of 
Detention, the only Federal prisoner 
jailed during his trial since Jack Dia- 
mond was in court two years ago. 

Because the government feared in- 
timidation, the jury—a blue-ribbon one 
that included Albert Boni, the pub- 
lisher, two architects, bankers, and 
other substantial business men—was 
locked up nightly in a hotel, an un- 
usual proceeding in New York. 








INTERNATIONAL 
Thomas Dewey, Prosecutor of Waxey 
Gordon, His First Big Case 


The trial got under way Nov. 20. In 
two hours a jury was selected. Then 
Thomas E. Dewey, Chief Assistant 
United States Attorney, outlined the 
case against Irving Wexler (Waxey 
Gordon’s real name). In 1931 Gordon 
filed an income tax return on $35,000. 
He received, Mr. Dewey said, over 
$1,000,000 from his interests in two 
New York hotels and from his vast 
beer empire in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

A parade of witnesses, some of them 
unwilling, some of them scared, and 
one found in contempt of court, trav- 
eled to the stand to identify checks that 


had found their way into Waxey’s nu- 
merous bank accounts. Another batch 
of witnesses testified to Waxey’s con- 
nection with the beer factory in New- 
ark. 

A young woman, owner of a lunch- 
room across the way from the factory, 
identified Waxey as around the place 
and said she knew it was a beer factory 
because she and “lots of people smelled 
it.” A newspaper reporter told how 
Gordon offered him $30,000 to stop writ- 
ing stories about him. 

Malt and hops dealers reported tre- 
mendous orders placed by the Gordon 
plant. Interior decorators, haberdash- 
ers, and others told of the enormous 
amounts Gordon spent on himself. 

For his ten room apartment he paid 
$6,000 a year, spent $7,000 in furnish- 
ing it and having stained-glass win- 
dows put in, paid $4,220 for books, most 
of them leather-bound, which he em- 
phasized he wanted for his wife and 
children. For clothes he spent $2,885 
in two years. His haberdasher said, 
however, that Gordon was hard to fit, 
because he was bulgy. Waxey insured 
his apartment for $100,000 and him- 
self for $30,000 in case of golfing in- 
juries. 

When Gordon took the stand, he said 
he would explain all. He was an under- 
ling, working for two barons, now 
dead, at a salary of $125 and later 
$175 a week. He did not know who 
owned the factory because “we never 
asked questions in the beer business.” 
He had only two vices. “One is for 
beautiful clothes and the other is for a 
beautiful home.” Everything he did 
was for the “missus and the kids.” 

A day later the case went to the 
jury. It deliberated 51 minutes, re- 
turning a verdict of guilty on all 
counts. 

“Defendant, stand up,” ordered 
Federal Judge Frank J. Coleman, who 
fined the “‘underling”’ $20,000 and $60,- 
000 costs and sentenced him to ten 
years in prison. 

Waxey’s jaw dropped. 


+ 
SCOTTSBORO: Swift Verdict 
Of Death Ends Negro’s Trial 


In 1931 at Scottsboro, Ala., Heywood 
Patterson was tried and condemned in 
a day. Last Spring, in Decatur, Ala., 
he was retried and condemned in a 
week. Re-tried in Decatur a second 
time, Patterson at the end of five days 
heard a third jury condemn him to 
death for attacking Mrs. Victoria Price 
in, a railroad train in 1931. 

Patterson went on trial Monday a 
week ago before Judge William Wash- 
ington Callahan, 60-odd-year-old jurist 
who educated himself by extensive 
reading in his father’s haymow. Nine 
farmers, a painter, a truck driver, and 
a storekeeper were sworn that day to 
“render a verdict true.” Attorney 
General Thomas E. Knight Jr., for the 
prosecution, and Samuel Leibowitz, for 


the defense, then produced the same. 


witnesses and the same _ sterotyped 
testimony. 
Mrs. Price, the mill hand who was 


stealing a train ride on that now his. 
toric day in 1931, for the seventh time 
repeated her story in unprintable lan. 
guage. In Decatur last Spring she 
wore a ragged sweater and a rumpled 
satin skirt. Last week she had on g 
blue rayon dress, a black fur-trimmedg 
coat and a black hat which Decatur 
called the “madcap.” 

Orville Gilley, good-looking though 
toothy hobo poet, supported her testi- 
mony. Then Patterson, surprisingly 


INTERNATIONAL 
Samuel Leibowitz, Who Again 
Shouted “Mistrial” in Alabama 


light for his thick, six-foot tall body, 
denied the Price girl’s story and “dis- 
remembered” testimony at his Scotts- 
boro trial. 

“We was scared,” he said, “and I 
don’t know what I said. They told us 
if we didn’t confess they’d kill us. They 
told us they’d give us to the mob out- 
side.” 

Lester Carter testified, but was not 
allowed to tell of the night in a hobo 
jungle which, Mr. Leibowitz contended, 
might account for the condition in 
which the Scottsboro doctor found Mrs. 
Price and Ruby Bates after the train 
ride. Ruby, ill in a New York. hospi- 
tal, made a deposition repeating her 
testimony of last Spring that the story 
of the attack was a lie, but the state- 
ment arrived too late for use in Patter- 
son’s trial. 

Attorney General Knight asked a 
conviction to “prevent” Negroes from 
attacking White women. “Mistrial,” 
shouted Mr. Leibowitz, terming it an 
appeal to passion. Judge Callahan 
denied his motion, while spectators 
laughed with glee. 

Next day the judge charged the jury 
on the law and the possible verdicts of 
guilty, forgetting, until Mr. Leibowitz 
reminded him, to tell the jurors how to 
acquit Patterson. 

Twenty-six hours later, as Judge 
Callahan was swearing in a jury to try 
Clarence Norris, another of the Scotts- 


_boro boys, there was a forceful knock 


on the door. Norris’s jury left the room 
while Patterson’s jury announced 4 
verdict of death in the electric chair. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Court Gives 
Embezzler 36 to 600 Years 


W. W. Finney was convicted last 
week in Kansas District Court of em- 
bezzling funds from the Fidelity State 
and Savings Bank of Emporia. He 
was sentenced to a term of from 36 to 
600 years’ imprisonment. Charges 
against Mr. Finney, one of Emporia’s 
prominent citizens and president of two 
Kansas banks, grew out of the million- 
dollar bond forgery scandal. Later in 
the week, he, his son, and four others 


- were indicted by a Federal grand jury 


for participating with Tom Boyd, for- 
mer State Treasurer, in the scandal. 

Withdrawn: By Victor Kosow, father 
of Sylvia Sidney, in New York Supreme 
Court, a suit to set aside the film ac- 
tress’s adoption by her stepfather. Mr. 
Kosow sued on the ground that he had 
not been notified of the adoption when 
it took place in 1922. Miss Sidney re- 
plied by accusing her father of making 
extortion attempts. When he withdrew 
the suit, Mr. Kosow said neither he nor 
any one else was paid for the act. 

Dismissed: In a New York Magis- 
trate’s Court, a charge of disorderly 
conduct brought by a process server 
against Ed Wynn, the comedian. The 
complainant, swathed in bandages, tes- 
tified that Mr. Wynn hit him when he 
tried to serve a summons. When the 
judge ordered the process server to 
lift his bandage, he disclosed a face 
that seemed perfectly normal. Charges 
were dismissed and Mr. Wynn left 
court, blowing a kiss to the magistrate. 

Granted: By Ontario’s Supreme 
Court Justice, A. C. Kingstone in To- 
ronto, an order for the extradition of 
Martin J. Insull, wanted for trial in 
Chicago, in connection with the collapse 
of the Insull utilities. While Samuel 
Insull was battling against extradition 
by Greek courts, his brother Martin 
was fighting it in Canada, where he 
has lived since October, 1932. - After 
Justice Kingstone announced his de- 
cision, Martin Insull was freed on a 
writ of habeas corpus and this week 
will go before the Appelate Court seek- 
ing an appeal for review of the evi- 
dence against him. 

Released: By Supreme Court Judge 
Isidor Wasservogel of New York, Isi- 
dor J. Kresel, convicted three weeks 
ago of misapplying funds of the Bank 
of United States. Judge Wasservogel 
granted a certificate of reasonable 
doubt, permitting Mr. Kresel’s attor- 
hey to appeal, and bail was set at $10,- 

. Mr. Kresel had been sentenced 
two days earlier to a term of 16 to 30 
months in Sing Sing Prison, and spent 
the intervening time in New York’s 


_ Tombs prison. 


In Sing Sing, the president of the de- 


_ funct bank, Bernard K. Marcus, who 


Was convicted some time ago on fraud 
charges, was busy directing the “Sing 


_ Sing Revue,” the prison’s annual show. 
_ Associated with Mr. Marcus in it were, 
_ 4mong others, a jewel thief, a burglar, 
| 4 wife-killer, and a jailbreaker. 
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Greatest Pipe Idea 
in 20 Years 


Hidden in this remarkable Cald- 
well pipe is a sensational air- 
New prin- 

injurious 


COOLS the 
before it enters your 
No more hot, parched 
throat irritation! 


AIR 
CONDITIONED 
SMOKE 


Every puff 
cooled by 
fresh,clean air 
smoke 
mouth! 
tongue-bite, 
Even men who “‘laid off’’ pipes 
=e new smoke joy, mouth com- 


ort. 
Pipe-smoking, always most 
economical, is now by far the 
most satisfying smoke with 
this remarkable invention. 


Only Pipe with 
“ Air-Conditioned" Draw! 


Whether you spoke a pipe reg- 
ularly, or whether you have had 

to ‘‘lay off’’ pipes because of sad 
experience in the past, just try 
this Caldwell—at my risk! Yon 
be the judge. If not the coolest, 
cleanest, sweetest smoke you ever 
had, return it—your money back, 
pronto, no questions asked. 

I’ve tried just about every “‘juice- 
less’’ contraption on the market. 
But the 100% successful no-juice 
feature is only half the story of 
this pipe. The really NEW sen- 
sation lies in the AIR-CONDI- 
TIONED SMOKE—every 


Missouri’’ about new pipes. 
right—I want you to be! I’m 
willing to take all risk to let 
you prove the goodness of this 
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tion. 
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AIR CO 
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SEND NO MONEY 
30 Day Trial with Guarantee 


Tass pipes, in French Briar, have always sold for 
#$5. Now, however, the same pipe—with the iden- 
tical air-cooled feature and the same in every point of 
construction—is offered special in finest Italian Briar 
for only $1.59. Italian Briar is today’s most popular 
choice of pipe buyers who want long service and good 
appearance, plus economy. There is no other pipe of 
this high quality selling at this low price today—nor 
is there any other pipe with these exclusive Caldwell 
features selling at any price. 
Try this Caldwell Air-Con- 
ditioned Pipe at our risk! 
When postman delivers it, 
pay special Introductory 
Price of only $1.59, plus 
few cents postage. Try the 
pipe 30 days. If it doesn’t 
give you the cleanest, cool- 
est smoke you’ve EVER en- 
joyed, return it—and your 
$1.59 comes back at once. 
Mail coupon NOW! Carl 
Henry, Dept. 113, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York 





What Others Say 


ne 4 paw. All 
my other pipes go 
in the ash- if 
—L. T., N. ¥. C 
“Now able to 
smoke a pipe after 
15 years absti- 
aE. Co, 
“Best I ever 
smoked—only one 
that doesn’t burn 
my mouth.’’—E. 
J., Wis. 
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CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 113 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send Caldwell AIR-CONDITIONED Pipe. I’ll pay 
postman introductory price, $1.59, plus few cents 
partes. ral not delighted, will return within 30 days 
or refund. 


Name 





Address 


Check here if enclosing $1.59—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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TINY TOWER: Literary Fare 
For 12,000,000 Children 


Brewers, button makers, plumbers, 
and almost every other class of human- 
ity have their own magazines. But 
until last week publishers over-looked 
one of the greatest potential magazine 
markets—the 12,000,000 “average” 
children between four and eight. 

Tiny Tower, a monthly magazine 
edited, written, and illustrated for this 
group, then appeared on sale in all 
Woolworth stores. About the size of 
NEWS-WEEK, Tiny Tower has a gay 
Santa Claus cover. 

A rhymed table tells of the contents: 

Stories to read or listen to 

Rhymes we made up just for you 

Picture fun in many ways 

Things to do on rainy days 

A party page and a song to sing 

A picture strip fit for a king 

Included in this juvenile literary fare 
are such things as jokes, riddles, cut- 
outs, magic, and simple little stories. 

To help publicize the first issue, 
Tower Magazines, Inc., sent the first 
copies of Tiny Tower to Buzzie and 
Sistie Dall and to Gene LaGuardia, 
small daughter of New York’s new 
Mayor. 

Tiny Tower joins Home, Mystery, 
New Movie, and Love as the fifth maga- 
zine in the Tower string. The four 
older ones, tremendously successful 
from the first issue, together sell about 
1,250,000 copies regularly. 

The idea of using the Woolworth 
stores as newsstands for exclusively 
published magazines, belongs to Cath- 
erine McNelis, president of Tower. En- 
gaged in an advertising program for 
Woolworth in 1929, she struck upon 
the happy thought and immediately 
marched to executives with it. 
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LINDBERGHS: Long Flight Nears 
End With South Atlantic Hop 





The Lindberghs have had a good 
time on their five-months survey trip 
over the North Atlantic and Europe. 
In Greenland they listened with aston- 
ishment while Eskimos with blank 
faces suggested that they re-name the 
NR211, their big low-wing monoplane, 
the Tingmissartoq (Big Bird). In 
Spain they chatted with simple and 
pleasant fishermen, and in Portugal 
they picnicked. In the Canary Is- 
lands the Colonel got a great kick out 
of painting on his plane a big sign 
which read: ‘“Lindbergh’s Property. 
Trespassing forbidden.” 

This happy period of work and play 
was about to come to an end early this 
week, for the Lindberghs were start- 
ing home. It was no false alarm such 
as had been sounded in London and in 
the Azores. 

When the Lindberghs were in Eng- 
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land the press was sure they would 
crate their plane and ship it home. 
When the flyers got to the Azores a 
fortnight ago, the aviation world felt 
sure they would chance a late-season 
crossing over the Middle Atlantic, for 
by such a hop the Colonel would gain a 
portfolio of complete information on all 
North Atlantic routes for his employ- 
ers—Pan American Airways. 

The false rumors were caused by 
Lindbergh’s refusal to give his plans to 
reporters. He insists he will not be- 
come a slave to public opinion. Many 
competent fiyers, he thinks, have been 
killed by taking-off in the face of bad 
weather conditions merely to satisfy a 
public demand. 

Instead of flying west from the 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Who 


Surveyed new Atlantic Routes 


Azores he again fooled the correspond- 
ents and nosed the big Tingmissartoq 
southeastward toward the Canary Is- 
lands. Next came stops in West Af- 
rica, the Cape Verde Islands, and fi- 
nally Bathurst—the most westerly 
point on the snub nose of West Africa. 

In this sweltering, little town just 10 
degrees off the Equator, the Lind- 
bergh’s ate their Thanksgiving dinner 
while mechanics tinkered with their 
plane—grooming it for the longest 
flight of the trip, the 1,870 mile hop to 
Natal, Brazil. 

Early last Sunday morning every- 
thing was in readiness for the start. 
After the big single motor was warmed 
up, the plane moved slowly, then more 
and more rapidly down the pond-smooth 
harbor. But not an inch off the water 
would it rise. Then the Colonel left 
200 pounds of holiday shopping and 40 
gallons of gasoline behind. Still the 
plane refused to rise. 

After three more futile attempts the 
Colonel decided to wait for a harmat- 
tan—a hot blast of wind from the in- 
terior desert—to give his wings greater 
lift. If this didn’t come he intended 
plowing up the river water with a mo- 
tor boat—an old trick to lessen the 
tension between plane pontoons and 
smooth water. 
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EDUCATION 





SCHOOL FINANCES: Salaries, 
Not Classes, Stay Below Par 


Since the stock market crashed, the 
breach between school cost and school 
appropriations has steadily widened. 
Last week it looked as though State 
and Federal aid would be called upon 
to fill that gap. 


NEW YORK: Although Governor 
Lehman had appointed a commission 
to study school costs in the State, the 
New York State Teachers Association 
decided to conduct a survey of its own. 
A week ago Tuesday it reported to 
delegates in Rochester. 

About $20,000,000 has been lopped 
from school budgets throughout New 
York State in the past year. This sav- 
ing was accomplished largely by cut- 
ting teachers’ salaries. Salary cuts 
averaged 10 per cent, though sometimes 
running as high as 3344 percent. Prac- 
tically all teachers now have larger 
classes. In addition, such educational 
services as Summer schools, kinder- 
gartens, music classes, recreation and 
playground service, medical and dental 
care, evening and Americanization 
classes, have been curtailed or elimi- 
nated in order to reduce expenses. 

A week after the teachers associa- 
tion report was made, the Governor’s 
commission reported. Primarily con- 
cerned with State educational aid—the 
largest expenditure in the State budget 
—it advised a return to the $102,000,- 
000 appropriation of 1932-33. This 
year’s appropriation was 10 percent 
lower. 

The report noted that educational 
services had been curtailed and that 
teachers were instructing larger class- 
es. If necessary, however, it wouid 
“prefer to see classes increased in size, 
to see teachers adopt a heavier pro- 
gram of teaching, even to see salaries 
further cut, than to deprive children 
of a well-rounded education and equal 
opportunity.” 


ILLINOIS: “Unless we get upwards 
of $10,000,000,” said a member of Chi- 
cago’s school board at a public meeting 
last week, “this board is going to have 
to do some things that won’t be popu- 
lar.” 

At Governor Horner's suggestion, 
the board then drafted a bill for State 
aid. But instead of the tobacco and 
liquor revenues for which it recently 
considered asking, the school board 
requested proceeds from the 2% State 
sales tax. Effective last July, the tax 
is to be used for poor relief until Jan- 
uary, when it is to be used to ease 
property taxes unless the board’s re- 
quest is passed by the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The tax will yield an estimated 
$36,000,000 a year. If turned over to 
the schools of the State, Chicago would 
get about $16,000,000 of it. 


FEDERAL AID: Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, recently addressed a meet- 
ing of the New York Adult Education 
Council. He said he was opposed to 


Federal aid for established elementary 
schools, because it deadened a commun- 
ity’s initiative in providing for its own 
schools. Rural schools, adult education 
enterprises, and nursery schools, he felt, 
had a better claim on the government. 

That night, representatives of 40 edu- 
cational organizations heard him deliv- 
er a similar address at Teachers Col- 
lege, N. Y. Immediately thereafter the 
representatives adopted a _ resolution 
calling for a Federal appropriation of 
“at least $1,000,000,000” for schools 
throughout the country. 





TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: Major Daniel O’Connell Lively, 
65, White Plains, N. Y., philanthro- 
pist, of heart trouble. Immediately after 
his death, at 10:30 P.M., his will was 
read and found to include this clause: 
“My body shall be delivered imme- 
diately to New York Post Graduate 
Hospital for study and possible use in 
determining this cause of human suf- 
fering.” 

Hospital physicians found the autopsy 
valuable because it gave them an op- 
portunity to study a man for whom 
they had a long case history. 


®Gen. Sir Arthur William Currie, 58, 
wartime Commander-in-Chief of the 
Canadian Army, in Montreal. His last 
years were spent as principal and vice 
chancellor of McGill University. 

Married: Mrs. Madeline Force Astor 
Dick, dowager of John Jacob Astor, 
whom she last saw on the deck of the 
sinking Titanic, to Enzo Fiermonte, 
mediocre Italian boxer. The ceremony 
was performed in the exclusive Doc- 
tor’s Hospital, in New York, where Mrs. 
Dick was recovering from a broken 
shoulder. 

Next day the 


boxer’s manager, 


Charles Johnston, said: “You could tell | 


he’d get picked off sooner or later... 
He had the most beautiful body I’ve 
ever seen on a fighter ... He could 
dress, too. One of those boys you put 
a five-dollar suit on him and it looks 
like a million . . . If he’s married into 
the money, good luck to him... (but) 
he never said nothing about getting 
married .. .” 

Sick List: Queen Mary of England 
(slight cold): must stay indoors. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 
(grip): staying in bed. 

Jesse Isidor Straus, Ambassador to 
France (under observation in New 
York): recovering and will return to 
Paris. 

John D. Rockefeller Sr. (cutting 
cough): recovering will go South. 

Dr. Harvey Cushing, brain specialist 
and father-in-law of James Roosevelt 
(unnamed minor illness): under ob- 
servation in New Haven hospital. 

Mrs. Samuel Insull Sr., wife of ex- 
patriated utilities magnate (break- 
down): fully recovered after rest. 





GEARSHIFTING 


BY HAND 


IS PASSING INTO 
DISCARD 


@ It is only fair to tell car 


buyers that the automatic 
transmission is surely com- 
ing into general use. 


REO has it now—the ex- 
clusive patented Reo Self- 
Shifter. 


It is my earnest suggestion that you keep 
this in mind in making your next purchase. 
You want to be up-to-date mechanically as 
well as in design. You want a car that will 
not be “behind the times” in a year or two. 


I would suggest that you buy a Reo. This 
would not only assure you of a fine car from 
the standpoint of style and quality, but 
would also give you RIGHT NOW the 
really astonishing advantages of the Reo 
Self-Shifting Transmission. 


Why wait? Buy a Reo Self-Shifter! 


It is a marvelous car to drive, this new car 
without a gearshift lever. Try it. I am sure 
you will join the hundreds of enthusiastic 
owners who are writing us that they never 
really knew what driving pleasure was until 
they quit shifting gears. 


Our standard passenger car prices are now 


as low as $795 at PH Z 


factory, plus tax. 
President, Reo Motor Car Co. 
WRITE today for copy of our interesting book- 
let, PROOF, containing enthusiastic comments 


of satisfied Reo owners, Also detailed explana- 
tion of Self-Shifter operation. 


SAFETY—RELAXATION—ENJOYMENT 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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RELIGION 


COUGHLIN: Radio Priest Makes 
New Yorkers Hiss Their Hero 





On the stage of the old Hippodrome 
last week, a ruddy, well-built priest 
harangued 6000-odd run-of-the-side- 
walk New Yorkers. Outside, 400 po- 
licemen tried with small success to 
keep in order another 15,000 who were 
listening to the speech over loud- 
speakers (see cover). 

The walls of the ornate building 
rocked with applause even more fren- 
zied than that which used to greet An- 
nette Kellerman’s dive into a stage 
pool. The cause of the excitement was 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin (pro- 
nounced Cofflin), the Detroit priest 
whose life, in most people’s minds, be- 
gan when he started broadcasting. ° 

Had it been suggested a year ago 
that a speaker could make a typical 
New York audience hiss its own par- 
ticular hero, Al Smith, the idea would 
have been laughed down. Yet this was 
precisely what Father Coughlin ac- 
complished last week. 

In language as colorful as any “The 
Happy Warrior” ever -used, the ram- 
paging priest repeated the charge he 
had previously flung at Mr. Smith in 
Detroit. In effect it was that the ex- 
Governor had stepped into the ranks 
of conservative bankers in 1927 when 
he “paid a visit to Mr. Morgan’s office, 
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mas money—and now is the time 
to do it—send for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 
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at a time when there was every reason 
to obtain a loan for the Empire State 
Building.” This act, Coughlin believed, 
wrote Smith’s “political obituary 
notice.” 

The Detroit priest could have han- 
dled his audience no better with mari- 
onette strings. The mere mention of 
Smith’s, Baruch’s, or Morgan’s name 
brought a barrage of hisses; Roose- 
velt’s brought cheers. His defense of 
the “100-cent and not the 165-cent dol- 
lar” caused the wildest enthusiasm. 

There were several results. Gov- 
ernor Smith denied any loan vehement- 
ly. A conservative Catholic clergy- 
man condemned Father Coughlin as a 
mountebank, “mad with flattery and 
praise of thousands of morons who slap 
him on the back.” For the metro- 
politan press it made a_ three-day 
front-page story. But all these things 
were small incidents in Father Cough- 
lin’s life. On such incidents he has 
climbed from obscurity to a position of 
national prominence. 

His career is typical of the radio 
which made him. He was born in 
Canada, 41 years ago, the child of a 
baker father and a seamstress mother. 
There are wide, colorless gaps in the 
early portions of Father Coughlin’s 
biography. He played and coached foot- 
ball at church schools. He taught in 
Waco, Texas, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Sandwich, Ontario. By the Spring of 
1926 he was in Detroit, ready and 
anxious to launch into the most impor- 
tant part of his life. 

Assigned to Royal Oak, the Detroit 
suburb that looked more like a cow 
pasture than a town, he set to work. 
The community was small and poor. 
So Father Coughlin decided to reach 
out over radio channels for a bigger 
congregation. One hundred dollars a 
week, he supposed, would be enough 
to pay for his time over WJR. 

Although his figure was several hun- 
dred clollars off, Father Coughlin man- 
aged to finance the deal. His first 
sermon brought eight letters which he 
himself answered in longhand. Today 
the daily mail bag has grown to 12,- 
000 letters and the staff of secretaries 
to answer them has grown to 40. 

He has a radio formula: “Radio 
broadcasting . . . must not be high- 
hat. It must be intensely human... 
simple . . . done up with metaphor. 
It must deal with something vital to 
the lives of the people, and it must be 
positive.” 

Sticking rigidly to this doctrine, he 
is always positive. To him communism 
isn’t a political theory but “the purple 
poison of bolshevism.” The late Eight- 
eenth Amendment was “the folly of 
prohibition,” and bankers are “indi- 
viduals who . . . welded link by link the 
economic chain which has bound us to 
the floor of hellish poverty.” 

There is ample proof that the for- 
mula has been vastly profitable. One 
single station of the 25 he uses for his 
Sunday broadcast costs $450 a week. 
Yet admirers have sent funds (mostly 
small mail contributions) sufficient to 
pay expenses, build his Shrine of the 
Little Flower and an auditorium to seat 
5,000 people. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Machinations of Two 
Queens in “Mary oftScotland” 





Maxwell Anderson’s new play, “Mary 
of Scotland,” teems with dignity, 
beauty of scene and language, and 
dramatic license. As the Theatre Guild 
has mounted it in the Alvin Theatre, 
it adds a spot of magnificence to a 
New York season previously only lusty 
and comic. 

Mr. Anderson, author of “What Price 
Glory,” “Both Your Houses,” and other 
successes, is the latest dramatist to 
succumb to the posthumous charms of 
the enigmatical Mary, Queen of Scots. 
A true lover, he is blind to some of her 
most obvious failings. As a dramatist, 
however, he realizes that her opponents 
must be made interesting and exciting 
or there will be no drama. 

His Queen Elizabeth is thus an un- 
mitigated villainess, but one so astute 
and crafty as to fascinate any connois- 
seur of Machiavellian practices. He 


Philip Merivale and Helen Hayes in 
Guild Play, “Mary of Scotland” 


takes his greatest dramatic license 
when he depicts Bothwell as a rash 
but loyal adherent and lover of Mary. 

Early in “Mary of Scotland” Eliza- 
beth tells Lord Burghley how she is 
going to accomplish Mary’s downfall. 
The audience sees her do it—step by 
step. Finally, in a magnificent scene 
between the two queens (which is en- 
tirely a product of the author’s imagi- 
nation), Elizabeth tells Mary exactly 
how she has done it. 

This statement of Elizabeth’s intent 
and its final repetition give the play 
something of the inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy, and also allow Mr. 
Anderson to state his theme at the end 
with complete clarity. “But I have 
won,” cries Mary. “In years to come, 
people will know I was right.” Eliza- 
beth’s characteristic reply is that his- 
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tory may judge as it likes. She is 
building for her own lifetime. She 
leaves, triumphantly locking the door 
on Mary’s place of imprisonment. 

The play is beautifully and effective- 
ly acted by a large cast, headed by 
Helen Hayes, Helen Menken, and Philip 
Merivale, as Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Bothwell. Miss Hayes has never acted 
with more tenderness, variety, and 
skill. Miss Menken’s Virgin Queen is 
malice and strength incarnate, while 
Mr. Merivale is as picturesque and ro- 
mantic a hero as anyone could desire. 

“Mary of Scotland” can be placed 
without hesitation on the schedule of 
required playgoing. 

“Peace On Earth: A new organiza- 
tion, The Theatre Union, has installed 
this strident pacifist drama in the 
Civic Repertory Theatre on West 
Fourteenth Street, New York. 

The play, by George Sklar and Al- 
bert Maltz, attacks with sophomoric 
fury, war, profiteering, capitalism, 
suppression of free speech, and the 
granting of honorary degrees by en- 
dowed universities to their endowers. 
The hero is a college professor who 
protests against these practices and is 
put in jail for his radical tendencies. 

The Theatre Union is a non-com- 
mercial organization for producing 
plays of social content at low prices. 
The highest priced seat is $1.50. One 
hundred and seventy-six people have 
contributed varying amounts to guar- 
antee three productions this season. 

In “Peace On Earth” there are 29 
actors classed as principals. Under 
the NRA they must all be paid a mini- 
mum wage of $40 weekly. Numerous 
extras without speaking parts get $10 
apiece. If receipts mount above pro- 
duction costs, the principals share 
alike in the profits. 

Unlike most such groups, the The- 
atre Union has been able to enlist the 
services of many actors, writers, scene 
designers, and directors who know 
something of the stage. With “Peace 
on Earth” they appear off to a good 
start. 

“Blackbirds of 1933: That reliable 
producer, Lew Leslie, has turned out a 
vivacious Negro revue in this, the latest 
of his “Blackbirds” series. It is play- 
ing at the Apollo Theatre in New York. 

At least two of the songs appear 
destined for popularity—‘Your Moth- 
er’s Son-in-Law” and “I Just Couldn’t 
Take It, Baby.” Bill Robinson again 
demonstrates that all other tap-dancers 
are imitations, and Edith Wilson still 
puts over a suggestive song better than 
anyone except possibly Ethel Waters. 


BARRYMORE: Philadelphia Matrons 
Told They Are “Know-Nothings” 


In the old Chestnut Street Opera 
House in Philadelphia last week Eva 
Le Gallienne was absorbed in the Queen 
of Hearts, Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, and other details of her produc- 
tion of “Alice in Wonderland.” She 
entirely forgot about an engagement 
with 300 members of the Philadelphia 
Lecture Assembly. 
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When she finally met the Assembly, 
four days later, she brought along 
a “special treat”—Ethel Barrymore. 
Drama is Miss Barrymore’s hobby and 
profession. When she arose to speak 
she had a good supply of it for the ma- 
tronly Philadelphians. 

In her deep, quivering voice, she be- 
gan: “I don’t know why we bother 
to speak to you. Miss Le Gallienne and 
I do you an honor to be here at all.” 

With this somewhat startling intro- 
duction over, the actress opened the 
floodgates for a flow of bad temper. 
“You don’t know anything,” she rum- 
bled on, “and you don’t understand any- 
thing. You don’t appreciate anything 
and you never will. 

“I have given 35 years of my life to 
the theater. I don’t know why we do 
it. We get no thanks. I think Miss 
Le Gallienne has done you a great 
honor ...Wwhy...tIdon’t know. You 
do not come to see my plays...” 

The Philadelphia ladies contented 
themselves by telling reporters what 
they thought of Miss Barrymore. Mrs. 
George Horace Lorimer, wife of The 
Saturday Evening Post Editor, noted 
that Miss Barrymore’s “last two plays 
. « . Were not well received.” Another 
lady said: “I have suffered a great 
deal watching (her) plays... I never 
considered her a good actress.” Yet 
another remarked: “We are all fed up 
with her. This is the second time she 
has insulted us.” 


SCREEN: “Dancing Lady,” Merely 
The Latest Back-Stage Film 


“Dancing Lady” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is yet another back-stage musi- 
cal film. Joan Crawford plays the lat- 
est (but presumably not the last) cho- 
rus girl to replace the star on opening 
night with practically no rehearsal. 

Clark Gable is the inevitable hard- 
boiled director and Franchot Tone the 
rich young admirer. Miss Crawford be- 
gins as a “strip-tease” artist from bur- 
lesque who is convinced she is a great 
dancer. She has social failings and is 
given to wearing shoes with ribbons on 
them and to saying “them things.” 

Nevertheless the social Mr. Tone 
wants to marry her and, in order to 
lessen her resistance, puts her in the 
chorus of a show he is backing. This 
is unwise, in view of Joan’s desire to 
be a dancer—not a society matron. 
Naturally she achieves her ambition 
and simultaneously falls in love with 
the masterful dance director, Clark 
Gable, killing the playboy’s chances. 

With admirable terseness she finally 
sums up society and the stage for Mr. 
Tone, saying: “Them things don’t mix 
with those things.” 

On the credit side of “Dancing 
Lady’s” ledger are: a bit by Robert 
C. Benchley (The New Yorker’s dra- 
matic critic) as a theatrical columnist 
who can never find his pencil; a short 
dancing interlude by Fred Astaire, 
long known as Broadway’s best musical 
comedy dancer, and several hilarious 
stunts by Ted Healy and his irrepres- 
sible “stooges.” With greater footage 
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sales force has its “‘stars”’ 
I ha ‘em—but my problem was 
to raise the * ‘batting average” of 
my “average” salesmen. I did it 
with visual sales equipment. 
Visual Direct Selling with Spen- 
cer Projectors increases sales 
cause: 
1. Complete woe can be put 
over in one cal 
2. The story will be under- 
stood because it is drama- 
tized and visualized. 
3. Prospects’ attention sticks 
in spite of interruptions. 
4. It brings out sales points in 
order, building to a climax. 
Visualized Sales Training and 
Dramatized Direct Selling gets 
your complete sales story over to 
every prospect with every sales 
point made clear every time. 


SPENCER Pocket Projector 


Weight 20 oz.: size 4’ x6!" x2": uses 
35 mm. fil: Imslides: priced so low one 
extra order pays for it. Equip eve - 
salesman and watch sales and profit 
curve rise. Write your name in the 
coupon for complete details. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SPENCER Lens Company, Dept. N, Burrato, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full information on your Sales- 
man’s Pocket Projector and how it will help increase our sales, 











Come now and enjoy a really delightful 
climate where the rich, warm sunshine will make 


you quickly forget the snow, sleet and slush. 
Here, in Phoenix, and the surrounding towns of 
Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Glendale 
and Buckeye, every day is an outdoor day—clear, 
dry, warm and sunny. 

You may indulge in your favorite outdoor 
sport or you may rest and relax in the patio of 
your own home-in-a-grove among the orange 
trees, date palms and beautiful flower gardens, 
Every type of accommodation at prices you can 
afford will add to the pleasure of your vacation — 
this winter—in this sunny Valley of Happiness. 

Write or wire us when you expect to arrive 
in Phoenix. We will be happy to meet you and 
to see that you are quickly and comfortably lo- 
cated. This service is gratis, of course. 

Tim. Reduced winter fares now effecuve on the 
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Ready Now — The Third Edition 
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COLLEGE BLUE BooK 





Standard Reference Work 
of Higher Education 





Gives Basic Facts and Ratings of 
1250 Universities & Colleges 
1034 Tech. & Professional 
Colleges 


reduced to a common language 
"instantly" accessible! 


Invaluable for Educators 
Price $4.75 Parents 
Writers 


Order direct 


The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D., Editor 
Two Park Ave. New York City 








Ready Nov. Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 


Based on Research under Rockefeller Grant 
Ready Early 1934, 
NEW 
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300 DRINKS 


and how to mix ’em 


Internationally famous drinks 
collected from authoritative sources 


Every smart host and hostess should have this 
book. 82 pages of fascinating concoctions—correct 
amounts of each coy ca yo of mixing and 
serving. Attractively bound—size 434 by 7 inches 
—names of drinks ladeoed at back of book. Yours 
for $1.00 postpaid. Remit to 
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$1.00 BOOK DEPT. 
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105 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





HOOPLA (Fox). Clara Bow returns to the 
screen in a clumsily diluted version of 
“The Barker,’’ Kenyon Nicholson's success- 
ful play. 

SITTING PRETTY (Paramount). Run-of-the- 
mill screen musical with comedy by Jack 
Oakie and Jack Haley and a couple of good 
songs. Ginger Rogers is also featured. 

SON OF A SAILOR (Warner Brothers). An 
overdone farce about gobs which will only 
please Joe E. Brown addicts. The high 
spot is when he is dining with some admir- 
als and makes lemonade in the finger-bowl. 

ZWEI GUTE KAMARADEN (Aafa). “Two 
Good Pals,” as it might be known in Eng- 
lish, is a boisterous farce, somewhat on the 
lines of Ben Hecht’s “Design for Living.” 
English subtitles. 








allotted to them, “Dancing Lady” 
would have been more entertaining. 

“Gow: Filmed on an expedition to 
the South Seas headed by Capt. E. A. 
Salisbury, this independently presented 
film contains much of interest. 

When the picture opens, the hand- 
some schooner yacht used by the ex- 
pedition is shown entering the Dol- 
drums on its way to Polynesia. Views 
of the comparatively civilized and hap- 
py Polynesians are flashed on the screen 
—mainly as a contrast to the more 
savage Melanesians. 

The latter go in for such pastimes 
as cannibalism and head-hunting. Their 
dances, their handling of boats, and 
many details of their mode of life 
make exciting film fare. On some is- 
lands a woman can be bought for one 
pig. On others those desiring a spare 
wife have to put up $4. 

The “Gow” of the title is a chief of 
the Solomon Islands head-hunters who 
obligingly re-stages one of his raids on 
a near-by tribe. The spectacle of the 
blacks bringing back the skulls of their 
enemies is one not soon forgotten. 

“The House on 56th Street: This 
Warner Brothers film is based on the 
dramatic idea that many houses in 
New York’s fashionable East Side 
which are now speakeasies or gambling 
houses have a glamorous past. A study 
of their decadence and that of their 
inmates should have made an interest- 
ing picture. 

Unfortunately, “The House on 56th 
Street” is so far-fetched and melodra- 
matic in its story that the idea is 
wasted. So are the talents of the love- 
ly Kay Francis, who is called on to be 
a sort of Madame X—marrying for 
money in 1910, dealing crooked Black 
Jack twenty years later, and nobly 
taking the blame for a murder com- 
mitted by her daughter. 


CODES: Movies and Radio Join 
Varied Brood of Blue Eagle 


After four months of bitter haggling 
over terms, the huge motion-picture 
business went under an NRA code 
Thursday. The smaller broadcasting 
industry, which has had comparative- 
ly little trouble in codification, starts 
code operation next Monday. 





| President Roosevelt signed the two 
| codes early last week, during a two- 





istrator, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, who 
had rushed down to Warm Springs, Ga., 
with a whole bundle of similar docu. 
ments for Presidential approval. (See 
page 9). 

The broadcasting code was a rela- 
tively simple affair. It set a maximum 
40-hour work-week and minimum 
weekly wages ranging from $12 to $40, 
depending on the kind of work in- 
volved. It requires a schedule of rates 
from all broadcasters, and prohibits, 
among other things, the practice of 
“song plugging,” or gifts from music 
publishers to performers. 

The movie code, however, was in 
NRA’s feature class. Since July, some 
47 factions in the industry—producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors—have 
struggled with Deputy Administrator 
Sol A. Rosenblatt to get a code to suit 
them all as well as the Federal govern- 
ment. The increased pay for employes 
and the 40-hour maximum work-week 
(36 for many classifications) provided 
in the code caused only minor squab- 











ACME 


A. Lawrence Lowell, Code Colleague 
Of Marie Dressler and Eddie Cantor 


bles. But on many other points, in- 
volving particularly certain trade prac- 
tices, censorship, and salaries, the fight 
was a free-for-all. 

“The code,” explained General John- 
son, “contains drastic provisions against 
excessive salaries. The President has 
exempted writers and dramatists from 
these, and suspended their operation as 
to others . .. The President is asking 
also a full report in 90 days on all un- 
fair practices in the industry, includ- 
ing a full report on excessive salaries 

. both as to artists and as to execu- 
tives and their families.” 

The term “excessive salaries” is no- 
where defined, but the General asserted 
“public reaction will have a lot to do 
with it.” The President appointed 
Marie Dressler and Eddie Cantor to 
serve for actors on the Code Authority, 
and designated none other than Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, former Harvard pres- 
ident, to serve as one of the three gov- 
ernment representatives. 
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ART: Young Priest Wants Church 
To Aid Artistic Expression 


A young Roman Catholic priest has 
become convinced that the bold color 
and vigorous composition of modern 
artists are as well suited for the ex- 
pression of religious subjects as was 
the technique of the old masters. 

The priest is Father Andrew J. 
Kelly of St. Anthony of Padua Church 
in Hartford, Conn., and he is sponsor- 
ing the Andrea Art Guild, a body of 
priests and laymen, which will attempt 
to reforge the link that used to join 
art and the church. Looking back to 
the Renaissance, when art blossomed 
under church patronage, Father Kelly 
finds no reason why the church should 
not exercise a similar function today. 

The father is himself a collector of 
art and owns works by such American 
artists as Georgia O’Keefe, Max Weber, 
Eugene. Higgins, Louis Eilshemius, and 
Robert Hallowell. The subjects are not 
restricted to religious themes. 

Wanting to make his collection ac- 
cessible to the public, the Hartford 
priest has set up a gallery in a former 
florist’s shop, at the back of his church. 
Father Kelly also has a theory that 
art is of therapeutic value, that the 
mentally troubled and mildly neuras- 
thenic will find relief in the contempla- 
tion of fine pictures. 

Father Kelly, in his plan to reunite 
the church with art development, says 
he is not in conflict with the Pope who 
has condemned some modern art as 
“mistaken.” He admits that art, deal- 
ing with religious subjects, has often 
been irreverently handled, but that 
“these distortions ... are no more rep- 
resentative of contemporary art than 
they are of sound religion.” 

The Andrea Art Guild, under his 
direction, hopes to encourage the av- 
erage person in artistic appreciation, 
and will reproduce prints from its ex- 
hibits for general distribution. 

Father Kelly studied theology at the 
American College in Rome. He took 
full advantage of the opportunities 
there to study art, and his love of it 
grew. It was during this time, he says, 
that he made “the thrilling discovery 
that truly great art is being produced 
currently.” 


THE DANCE: School to Foster 
American Ballet Development 


A new School of the American Bal- 
let has been founded in New York— 
not for mere exercising and reducing 
purposes—but to “provide material for 
a permanent company which will cre- 
ate the combined ballets of the best 
American painters, musicians, poets, 
and eventually, choreographers.” 

The theory is that America has no 
tradition of the ballet. Italy, France, 
and especially Russia have developed 
the ballet through 400 years of “theat- 
rical dancing” to the point of perfec- 
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tion arrived at by Stanislovsky’s Mos- 
cow Art Theater, Diaghilev’s great 
Ballet Russes, and Pavlova. 

Two hundred years ago a French 
dancing master named Didelot was 
taken to Moscow by order of Catherine 
the Great to found the Imperial Schools. 
Today, according to the new school, 
there are large, popular ballet troupes 
both in Moscow and in Leningrad un- 
der the auspices of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, “continuing in an unbroken line 
the traditions of the Imperial Schools.” 

The School of the American Ballet 
is the revolutionary idea of E. M. M. 
Warburg, Lincoln Kirstein, and Vladi- 
mir Dimitriew. According to announce- 
ments from the school, the permanent 
ballet will be a “closely knit organiza- 
tion to produce in consecutive seasons 
throughout the country, ballets con- 
ceived and executed by Americans, de- 
fining perhaps for the first time, on a 
scale worthy of its subject, what is 
most lyric, indigenous, and essential 
in the American legend.” 

One tentative ideal is to interpret the 
American scene through historical bal- 
lets—the hysteria of witchcraft in Sa- 
lem, Pocahontas, the bedecked old 
South—but the “American tradition” is 
to be the expression of no one localized 
culture. 

The American spirit will also be de- 
picted by the ballet in topical, con- 
temporary dances suggestive of the ges- 
tures of policemen, elevator boys, men 
pumping gasoline—typical gestures un- 
noticed perhaps, but easily recogniz- 
able by everyone in the United States. 

George Balanchine is the school’s 
artistic director and maitre de ballet. 
He has been in turn director of Diagh- 
ilev’s Ballet Russes, the Ballet Russes 
de Monte Carlo (which is coming to 
this country late in December), and 
Les Ballets 1933, which he founded. 
Also on the faculty is Pavlova’s last 
partner, Pierre Vladimirov. 

The school opens Dec. 11. In March 
the Ballet company’s first performances 
will be given in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
=F. CT. ah Be. 


Dec. 9. H. V. Kal- 
tenborn. COLUMBIA 10.45 9.45 845 17.45 
Dec. 10. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
COLUMBIA 3.00 2.00 


Minneapolis 
N 


1.00 12.00 


11.30 10.30 9.30 8.30 


Dee. 11. Secy. Per- 
kins. NBC—W4JZ.. 10.45 


Dec. 12. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 
NBC—W4JIZ 3.00 


Dec. 13. Governor 

of Bombay, from In- 

dia. NBC—W4JZ, 
COLUMBIA 7.00 
Dec. 14. 
Symphony. 
WIZ 

Dee. 15. Damrosch 


music hour. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JIZ 


8.45 7.45 


1.00 12.00 


5.00 4.00 
Eastman 
NBC— 

3.15 2.15 1.15 12.15 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


GO... 


South this winter 


Go by train in safety and luxurious com- 
fort via the Atlantic Coast Line — The 
Double Track-Sea Level Route — fast 
through service to all resorts in the— 


Smpice of Sunshine 


A money-saving joyous experience. No 
fuel bills. Heavy clothing not needed. 
Low living costs. Lowest railroad fares 
ever offered. 


Take your autos. They, too, 
can ride on Railroad tickets 


COOPERATING RAILROADS — 


N.Y.N.H. & H.RR., Penna. R.R., RF. & P., Big 
Four, Michigan Central, Wabash, Ill. Central, 
Chicago & E. Ill., L. & N., F. E. C. Railway. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
The Standaed Raileoad of the South 








Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY $3 ¢: 
DOWN é 


Not a used or rebuilt machine. A . 
brand new regulation Remington Port- _ 
able. Simple to operate. Full set of keys with large and 


small letters. Carrying case included. Use it 10 days 
free. You get all this for only $3 down. Write today. 
Say: Tell me how I can get new portable typewriter 
on 10-day free trial offer for only $3 down. Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Dept. NW-3, Buffalo, N. Y 


Put Professional SNAP into your 
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easy to learn to dance correctly, beautifully, 
technically, by this remarkable new scientific 
methodThe Danceograph—in 10 easy les- 
sons? Send only $1.98 for complete course. 5 
N day trial. Money back if not satisfied. 


r. FREE with order—Fascinating Booklet, 
\ 





“Capture the Living Glamour of Your Own 
Personality.”” Mark X for course desired. 


OBallrom OTango () Tap and Clog 


DANCEOGRAPH DANCE ART, Inc. 
$55 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 











SPECIAL MAIL TRADE SERVICE 


Mail Order Dealers’ Annual Year Book, 35¢ post- 
. Uebersee Post, Importing and 
— Sample copy 60c. Subscription 12 issues, 
FRED HETTICK, Secretary 
Mail Order Dealers’ Association 
BISMARCK, N. DAK. 























BOOKS 


UNHAPPY MAN: Career of An 
Artist Who Cut Off His Ear 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. By Julius Meier- 
Graefe. 240 pages, 58,000 words. 61 
plates. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. 


It has always been an open question 
which was the queerer—Vincent Van 
Gogh’s painting or his life. Even dur- 
ing his lifetime his colleagues, who had 
their full share of eccentricities, could 
never quite settle the point. 

Mr. Meier-Graefe’s sympathetic bi- 
ography describes Van Gogh as an art- 
ist in spite of himself. In his early days 
he was an art dealer’s assistant, not 
because he liked the job, but because 
he had to earn his living. He then be- 
came a lay preacher. Not until his 
twenty-seventh year did he beg his 
career as a painter. 

He was everlastingly contentious. 
The only person he ever got on with 
was his brother, who practically sup- 
ported him. In Paris, he found him- 
self at outs with the whole impression- 
ist school of painters in the ’80s, and he 
went south to Arles, where he fought 
with Gaugin, the painter “who had a 
head like a Red Indian and an enor- 
mous nose.” After a specially quarrel- 
some day he cut off one of his own ears, 
wrapped it up, and sent it to a young 
woman as a gift. 

At length his peculiarities aroused 
the neighbors’ suspicions, and he was 
put in an insane asylum. At 37 he com- 
mitted suicide, never having tasted the 
pleasures of success. The book de- 
scribes in detail this strange unhappy 
man’s aspirations. 

The author, Julius Meier-Graefe, is 
something of a character in his own 
right. He was one of the first pub- 
licists for the modern school of paint- 
ing and edited a notable art magazine 
in Germany 40 years ago. The publish- 
ers gave him $75 an issue with which 
to buy contributions, so he wrote most 
of the articles himself, using different 
pen names. 





ANOTHER WAR: Simonds Warns 
Of An Impending Catastrophe 


AMERICA FACES THB NEXT WAR. By 
Frank Simonds. 82 pages, 14,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $1. 


In two years Frank Simonds has 
written no less than three books fore- 
telling a new World War. While his 
latest volume is shorter than its pred- 
ecessors, it is the most positive of the 
three. The author thinks the Hitler 
movement in Germany and: at home 
the New Deal’s foreign policy bode ill 
for peace. 

In Germany, he says, we see “mass 
hysteria verging on collective mad- 
ness.” Just as France, fifteen years 
after Waterloo, threw over the govern- 
ment imposed on her by the allies, so 
Germany, fifteen years after the Armi- 
stice, abandoned the republic for a dic- 
tatorship. Both revolutions set the 
stage for war, Mr. Simonds believes. 
In the foreign field, he likens Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt to Woodrow Wilson. 
Each was his own State Department; 
each meddled too much in European 
affairs, with the difference that “the 
former President was trying to end a 
European struggle and the present 
Chief Executive is trying to prevent 
one. And, as a result, we may be in- 
volved at the start instead of in the 
middle of the next conflict.” 

Mr. Simonds thinks Europe is 
doomed. He warns America to face 
the impending conflict with her eyes 
open—and so keep out of it. The au- 
thor, an incessantly articulate expert 
on foreign affairs, has been called “the 
pessimist whose words come true.” He 
has many European connections, and 
writes with vigor. Yet many readers 
may find him over-glib with his proph- 
esies of catastrophe. 


SAVONAROLA: Convincing Story 
Of Four Renaissance Leaders 


THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Ralph Roeder. 533 pages, 250,000 words. 
Viking, New York. $3. 

Three years ago Ralph Roeder, wan- 
dering journalist known to his friends 
as “a rowdy ascetic,” published a life 
of Savonarola, the Florentine monk. 
The author was not satisfied with it 
and decided to do it over. In the proc- 
ess he got so interested in Savonarola’s 
neighbors that he soon found himself 
writing about four persons instead of 
one. 

Through their personalities he tries 
to depict the typical character of the 
Renaissance. 

The principals are: Hieronymous 
Savonarola, the man of God who dab- 
bled in politics and was burned for his 
pains; Machiavelli, author of that fa- 
mous political handbook “The Prince” 
(which he wrote to make himself 
known to the Medici family and so get 
a job); Count Baldassare Castiglione, 
another author, whose “The Courtier” 
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PEACE BY REVOLUTION. By Frank Tan- 
nenbaum. A well written and authori- 
tative book about Mexico, its unique ani 
complicated society, and the causes be- 
hind all the revolutions. 308 pages, 100,-. 
000 words. Illustrations, Index, Columbia 
University Press, New York. $3.50. 


THE DARK PILGRIMAGE. The adventures 
of some fanatical seventeenth sentury 
Jews and their modern successors in Ge 
many, by Jacob Wasserman. Not light 
reading. 317 pages, 85,000 words. Live- 
right, New York. $2.50. 

MONSIEUR BLACKSHIRT. By David Graeme. 
Romantic tale of a gallant during the reign 
of Henry IV in France, including sword 
play, an impregnable castle, and a pretty 
wench. 315 pages, 70,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2. 

YESTERDAY’S BURDENS. Robert M. 
Coates, whose initial work was called 
“the first purely Dada novel to be pub- 
lished in English,” has written another 
queer one—this time about a young man 
who gets sophisticated and drunk and 
disillusioned in New York, the home of 
“the lost generation.” 256 pages, 60,00) 
words. Macaulay, New York. $2. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. Twenty-four fugi- 
tive essays from the fly-by-night pen of 
Christopher Morley, who dresses little 
things up in gaudy colors. 308 pages, 
72,000 words. Illustrations, Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 








book. The reader becomes the intimate 
friend of Popes, artists, soldiers, and 
fine ladies like Isabella D’Este, who act 
out 40 years of history. 

“The Man of the Renaissance” is a 
mammoth volume. For the reader, it is 
no quick, sight-seeing trip to old Italy; 
it is a sojourn there. People afraid of 
“losing themselves” in a book should 
proceed with caution. 


OUR DRUNKS: A Timely Guide 
To the State of Inebriation 


THE DRUNK’S BLUE BOOK. By Norman 
Anthony and O. Soglow. 88 pages, 2,000 
words. Appendix, Illustrations. Stokes 
New York. $1. 


This week, as Prohibition takes his 
curtain call and limps off the stage, a 
timely guide book makes its appear- 
ance. The publisher puts a question: 
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STOCK OPEN HIGH 
THE poveres The feeble-minded The clever way in 


MURDERS. 


Carr Dickson. 280 English castle is murders aretracked laws of inheri- 
found strangled to to their gruesome tance to suggest the and tumble, and 
' words. Morrow, death. sources. 


pages, 790, 
New York. 


DEATH BY CLUE. Father Mickle ar- ‘The ingenious man- 
rives in the Jersey ner of the murder 
314 pages, 106,- Pine country in is one of thé best 
000 words. Dut- time for a strange in detective fiction. 


By Henry C. Beck. 


ton, New York. killing. 


MURDER FLIES 
THE ATLANTIC. fitted on a trans- 
By Stanley Hart atlantic airship and 





master of an old which various other tage taken of the the dark Great 


assenger is The very modern The stowaway, who Hiding under a 
setting of a diri- 
gible in flight and 


Page. 279 pages, his cigarette case arabid killer whom makes an almost and precipitates an 


68,000 words. becomes a vital none can escape. 


King, New York. clue. 


LOW CLOSE NET 

The unfair advan- A trap is laid in CHANGE 
Hall, a fine rough 

son is also crazy. the villain is 
caught. +$2 

In spite of two The lady confesses 

murders and a man_ her share, which is 

hunt, the action negligible, and the 

drags in many killer takes gas. 

places. +$2 

really adds nothing helium bag, the de- 

to the story and tective eavesdrops 

too melodramatic amazing climax. 

getaway. +$2 





became a standard work, and Aretino, 
the friend of the great, “the plausible 
poet,” the best press agent of his times. 

Around these dynamic figures and 
their friends, Mr. Roeder uncovers a 
buried civilization—using language as 
fluent as it is true and convincing. His 
style is rich in epigrams and poetic 
prose. 

One lives in Italy at the turn of the 
sixteenth century while reading this 





“Why, we ask you, has nothing ever 
been done about our drunks?” 

They got hold of a comic artist, O. 
Soglow, and a burlesque editor, Nor- 
man Anthony, to see that the gap was 
filled the very day that citizens were 
allowed to fill their glasses. 

Unfortunately many of the wise- 
cracks are pretty dead. The most to 
be said for the book is that a good 
idea inspired it. 






























NEW! 


—For Christmas 


if 








—And all of 1934 
Life’s 
Girl Calendar 
in 
full 


color 


A Christmas Gift Idea Here’s How! 


@ For a bright Christmas and a brighter 1934 
—LIFE’S new Girl Calendar. .... Six lovely 
girls drawn in delicate shades of pastel by Rolf 
Armstrong, cover artist for LIFE’S college 
magazine, UNIVERSITY. Each page of LIFE’S 
Girl Calendar contains a striking and different 
girl, in four colors, and a calendar for two con- 
secutive months. . . . The calendar and a year’s 
subscription to LIFE will solve your shopping 
problem and provide a pleasant surprise for the 
recipient throughout the year. . . . Check the 
coupon at the right. NOW—to insure delivery 
in time for Christmas. 


LIFE, 60 E. 42 St., New York City. 
[] Send me calendars ($1 each) 


(] Enter my subscription to LIFE for twelve 


months ($1.50) 


[] Send me a calendar and LIFE for 12 
months ($2 for both) 


I am enclosing $.......... 

(If you desire to send a calendar, or LIFE, 
or both, to different addresses, merely drop 
us a note to that effect.) 


Name 


Address 


| Se cea manele ermecmammmamaE 
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... the beloved old humbug slipped off on a 
Matson-Oceanic liner bound for Hawaii, and 
his deserted votaries will have to be contented 
with the untried charity of a proxy. 


Not even a saint should be expected everlast- 
ingly to keep on the job of bulldogging a string 
of reindeer and shinning down sooty chimneys. 








Personally, we'd barter any time a couple of 
weeks of snow and sleet for a South Sea voy- 
age to a cozy corner of sun-warmed Waikiki. 
Sir to you, Santa. 


Possibly a twinge of conscience may prompt 
Santa to canter over to the chimney of an old 
volcano and fill up the beach sandals. But with 
that concession to ritual, he will forget his plush 
and ermine upholstery (nice but very stuffy) 
don a bathing suit, swim in velvet waters, doze 
on golden sands and listen to Yuletide greetings 
in the lispings of the surf. 


Age-old native melodies will be his evening 
carols, a bemused stroll under the silken caress 
of an amber moon, the final touch of beauty to 
an amazingly new, utterly different Christmas— 
in Hawaii. . . . Aren’t you interested?* 


*The giant “Lurline”, “Mariposa”, "Monterey” 
or “Malolo” sail every few days fromr the téle- 
brated ports of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Of course, fares are extremely moderate! 
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SOUTH SEAS - NEW ZEALAND 





AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


Travel sophisticates of the Pacific . . . the 
“Mariposa” and “Monterey” ... whisk you on to 
amazing new nations crested by the Southern 
Cross. New Zealand in 15 days! To Australia 
in 18! At modest fares, too. 





Interesting details at all travel agencies or. . 


Matson Line + Oceanic Line 


New York . Chicago 


San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle . Portland 
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